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most appropriate for 
the Church... 


It is not strange that 
modern developments in 
Ecclesiastical Design 
have one important link 
with the past—the con- 
tinued use of MARBLE. 


No other material can 
hope to substitute for 
the intrinsic beauty, the 
permanence, the adapt- 


ability of MARBLE. 


Yet, added to these 
qualities is an economic 
factor equally important 
these days. The low 
cost of upkeep and easy 
maintenance of Marble 
can be measured in 
positive savings year 
after year. 

MARBLE is one mate- 
rial which is permanent. 
It is always beautiful, 
always safe and sani- 
tary, always appropriate. 


Church of St. Helena, Bronx, N. Y. 
Eggers and Higgins, Architects 


Marble Institute 
of America, inc. 


108 FORSTER AVENUE, MOUNT VERNON, N. Y. 


Write for latest 
literature on foreign 
and domestic marbles, 





Endicott-Johnson Shoe Co. Recreation Center in Endicott, N. Y 
A. T. Lacey & Son, Architects, Binghamton, N. Y 


YOU CAN SPECIFY HANDSOME ENTRANCES 


THAT MEET EVERY REQUIREMENT... 


BY USING The highest architectural standords are 
maintained—and building costs are low- 
ered—by the skillful use of Kawneer 

KAWNEER STOCK UNITS Stock Entrances. Formerly available only 
as specially-made units at custom-built 


prices, they now can be obtained in a 
wide variety of styles and types. 


These modern Entrances are engi- 
neered for trouble-free, easy operation. 
Factory-assembled and shipped as com- 
plete units, they reduce installation costs. 
THE Precision metal-and-glass construction 

brings greater sofety for pedestrians and 


Kawneer greater protection for interiors against 


COMPANY ype sss } : 
Kawneer Stoc nits also eliminate 
ARCHITECTURAL METAL PRODUCTS costly drafting and detailing. Consult 


Store Front Metals your Portfolio of Kawneer Details, or 
Aluminum Roll-Type Awnings write 227 N. Front St., Niles, Mich.; or 
Modern Entrances « Aluminum Facing Materials 2587 8th St., Berkeley, Cal. 





STANDARDIZED SERVICE IN STEEL CONSTRUCTION 


WHAT CAN YOU DO WITH LONGSPANS? 
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YOU CAN REDUCE structural components to an abso- & 
lute minimum. (Longspans supported on a structural 
frame or masonry walls.) T 
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YOU CAN INCREASE useability of the floor area and 
its overhead space to its maximum efficiency. (Park- 
ing, Display, Production, Storage, Merchandising. 
Recreational, Religious. Name it.) 


YOU CAN PROVIDE for any drainage situation and 
have level ceiling attachment. (Sloped Top Chords— 
any direction—level bottom.) 


YOU CAN COMBINE longspans with masonry walls 
or steel columns, any roofing, ceiling or flooring 
materials desired. 


YOU CAN ASK Macomber through its Representatives 
—everywhere—for a Longspan Plan and get the best 
in structural design, erection simplicity and coordi- 
nated delivery of every structural part. 
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We have been doing this for over a quarter century . 


at prices that are competitive or we wouldn't be telling 
you about it today. 


MACOMBER Tucorporated, canton, onto : 


A NAME RESPECTED IN ENGINEERED CONSTRUCTION 
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TANDARDIZED LOAD BEARING UNITS SPEED BUILDING 





Exclusive THEMETILE 
only available in 


Rupper Tce wit. KENTILE 


¢ Only Rubber Tile by the makers of Kentile offers these deco- 
rative, low-cost ThemeTile to give you unlimited opportunities 
for individual, distinctive designs in every floor you specify! 


RUBBER TILE THEMETILE ARE AVAILABLE IN THE FOLLOWING DESIGNS: 


( i FA ca 
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4 


Spoon & Fork—red Dot—Yellow on Ivy—Green on Fish—Yellow on Petal—White on 
on white; white on red; red on yellow white; white on green; green on red; red on white 
red green yellow 


For further information contact 

the office nearest you: 58 2nd Ave., 

Brooklyn 15, N. Y. « 350 Fifth Ave., New 

York 1, N. Y. * 705 Architects Bldg., 17th 

and Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. « 1211 

N.B.C. Bldg., Cleveland 14, Ohio + 225 

Moore St., S.E., Atlanta 2, Ga. * Kansas 

City Merchandise Mart Inc., 2201-5 Grand 

Ave., Kansas City 8, Mo. * 1440 11th St., 

Denver 4, Colo. * 4532 South Kolin Ave., 

Chicago 32, Ill. « 1113 Vine St., Houston DAVID E. KENNEDY, INC. 
1, Texas * 4501 Santa Fe Ave., Los Angeles e KENTILE 

58, Calif. + 95 Market Street, Oakland, e KENCORK 

Calif. + 452 Statler Bidg., Boston 16, Mass. @ RUBBER TILE 





NDIANA 
LIMESTONE 


For any part or all the building, Indiana 
Limestone meets all requirements perfectly. 
Enduringly beautiful . . . in a pleasing selec- 
tion of colors and textures... it is today, 


as always . 


The Nation’s Building Stone 


BUFF « GRAY + VARIEGATED + RUSTIC + OLD GOTHIC 


INDIANA LIMESTONE INSTITUTE 


P.O. BOX 471 @ BEDFORD, INDIANA 


You are invited to make full and frequent use of our technical 
counsel without expense or obligation, 





In the arrow inset above, you see a 
piece of 1'2” Yoloy Continuous Weld 
Pipe. Subject to continual corrosion, 
it is still in use after nearly 4 years 
Regular pipe used here previously 
had failed and been replaced at least 
once a year 

This Yoloy pipe is in a booster pres- 
sure line carrying 500 P.S.I. raw cold 
water in an Akron rubber plant. It is 
in a humid basement, directly under 
the vulcanizers and subject to constant 
steam leakage and dripping, as is evi- 
dent in the photograph. That Yoloy is 
outlasting regular pipe in this severe 
service is due toits unique nickel-cop- 


per content or low-alloy composition 
In this installation Yoloy pipe has 
saved the manufacturer 50% of his 
pipe cost, 75% of his installation labor 
cost and has avoided three costly 
shutdowns for pipe repairs 
Yoloy standard weight black pipe is 
carried in stock for prompt delivery in 
sizes from *s” to 3", inclusive. If you 
too, want to save on your pipe costs 
consider Yoloy. Get in touch 
with the nearest Youngstown 
District Office for 
complete 
informa- 
tion 


YOLOY STEEL PIPE 


THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET AND TUBE COMPANY “*"°™™ 





59 NATIONS are to be served by Otis AU TOTRONIC 
ELEVATORING in the Secretariat Building of the 
United Nations in New York City. The unusually com- 
plex daily traffic pattern of the Secretary-General’s ad 
ministrative staff of 3,200 people fits easily into the 6 
basic electronically supervised traffic programs of Otis 
AUTOTRONIC Trafhic-Timed ELEVATORING. 18 
passenger elevators, in 3 banks of 6 cars, will serve 39 
floors and 3 basements. In addition, elevator service will 
be coordinated with 8 Escalators running from the Ist 
basement to the 4th floor. 





ELEVATOR COMPANY 


Offices in All Principal Cities 
Home Office: 260 11th Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 








1818 HOPE’S 1948 
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IN STANDARD PIVOTED AND COMMERCIAL 
PROJECTED TYPES AND SIZES 


HOPE'S BULB TEE 
AND HOPE’S LOK’D BAR JOINT 


PROVIDE ENORMOUS STRE a 4 


HOPE'S VENTILATORS ARE ” As 
BUILT AS COMPLETE SOLID 





AND FRAMES 


3 0@) 2 ee DOR OF Mn. 0.) AO) Pri 
METAL LINERS FOR WEATHERINGS WA4 
BECAUSE CORROSION LOOSENS 


AND DESTROYS THEM 





WELDED CASEMENTS <I A 


HOPE'S BETTER DESIGN & CONSTRUC- 
TION REDUCE MAINTENANCE EXPENSE, 
SAVE HEAT, PROVIDE TROUBLE-FREE 


WINDOWS... FIRST COST IS IJTELE 
MORE THAN FOR ORDINARY SASH. aii | | 
ASK FOR CATALOG NO. 76BA 


World’s Finest Factory Sash 


HOPE’S WINDOWS, INC., JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 

















With our forthcoming Institute Convention visualized as 
having its major theme based on urban and community 
planning, the Guest Editorial this month is particularly 
timely. Its author calls it “The Very Real Challenge to 


All Architects.” 


To any reader who, comparing it to pre- 


vious Guest Editorials, may ask, “ How long is an editorial? 


the answer is, “As long as a piece of string.” 


our Guest Editor— 


We present 


Carl Feiss, A.1.A., A.1.P. 


CHIEF, COMMUNITY PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT BRANCH 
DIVISION OF SLUM CLEARANCE AND URBAN REDEVELOPMENT 
HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY 


OUSING has became a major 

domestic problem — and 
urban redevelopment will soon be- 
come one. The architectural pro- 
fession should provide leadership in 
the solution of these problems by 
developing a positive program. Be- 
fore we assert our leadership, how- 
ever, we must seek agreement on 
the goals we seek to reach. We 
must then agree, within our own 


profession, on a statement of the 


principal methods we may use in 
order to reach these objectives.” 
The above statement is the first 
paragraph of the Foreword to the 
report, “Housing and Urban 
Planning,” dated April 1949 and 
published as a statement of policy 
and a program for The American 
Institute of Architects by The In- 
Urban 


stitute’s Committee on 


Planning. This important report, 
prepared under the auspices of the 
Inter-professional Urban Planning 
Committee of five professional or- 
ganizations, while only recently off 
the press, having been delayed in 
publication, is a must for all archi- 
tects. The delay in publication 
was unfortunate, as the passage of 
the Housing Act of 1949 with its 
attendant Titles I and I[I—the 
Slum Clearance and Urban Rede- 
velopment and the Public Housing 
Titles respectively—outdate some 
of the facts and figures in the re- 
port. However, the competency of 
the Inter-professional Urban Plan- 
ning Committee (IUPC) was such 
that the policy and principles con- 
tained in the statement need full 
and careful study. 

Urban planning is a major theme 
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of the one hundredth anniversary 
of the AIA. The members of 
The Institute are now preparing 
to assert their long-needed leader- 
ship in fields of widespread call for 
technical competency and accom- 
plishment. Leadership implies more 
than either the publication of com- 
petent reports or the holding of 
conferences. Leadership means 
what the word says. There need 
be no compromises with semantics, 
no double meanings, and no com- 
promises with intent. 

The AIA did take some part in 
the promotion of Federal legisla- 
tion for housing and planning, and 
can take pride in such publications 
as the one mentioned above, and 
in its active participation on sev- 
eral consulting committees with 
Federal agencies. A few 
worthy local meetings on housing 
and planning should be mentioned 
as well, in particular the regional 
meeting in St. Louis in February 
of this year under the leadership 
of Perry Coke Smith, Chairman of 
the AIA Urban Planning Commit- 
tee, who succeeded Louis Juste- 
ment under whose direction the 
Housing and Urban Planning re- 
port prepared. Gradually, 
even if slowly, the members of The 
them- 


note- 


was 


Institute have interested 


selves in the comprehensive archi- 
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tecture of cities. Historically, 
there has almost always been an 
architect on a local planning com- 
mission. This usually honorary 
position has not often called up 
either talents for leadership or in- 
citement to action. But many 
local architects have devoted much 
time and energy to the study of 
community design and building. 
This has been particularly true in 
Philadelphia, Los Angeles and 
New York. The architectural 
schools have perhaps been more 
useful in some cases than local 
chapters of The Institute. With- 
out wishing to be too specific, | 
believe that commendation is de- 
served by many of the architectural 
schools, among which would be 
those in Austin, Tex., Boston, Den- 
ver, Los Angeles, New York, and 
Raleigh, N. C. The younger men, 
such as those to be found in the 
pre-World War II Telesis group in 
California, did much to spearhead 
the movement. To date, however, 
the architect has allowed his build- 


ings to be swallowed up in the 


great sprawling urban mess we call 
Our activity has been too 
scattered, and on the 
whole ineffectual. The year 1950 
should now become the signal year. 
The time is ripe for us to enter 
the world of reality and rebuild 


“city.” 
sporadic, 








and build new with the new tools 
which technology and the science 
of government together are now 
supplying. 


The year 1950 marks no stopping 
date. We are at no point of cul- 


mination of 100 years of building; 
there is no great sunburst of archi- 
tecture, of city building. We are 
glorying in no rebirth or re-crea- 


tion. We are still in transition— 
often mundane enough, fighting 
with high building costs, unre- 
solved construction methods, un- 
tried materials, vague standards, 
unrelated training programs. Our 
cities are jumbles of all shapes, 
sizes and scales of buildings, in 
which people struggle and 
fight to live. Our citizens are 
shouted at by bigness, blinded by 
the glare of raw lights in a Times 
Square of blaring themes, stum- 
bling in and outof little monuments, 
our big little buildings. They are 
unable to be either judge or jury 
for an architecture being tried for 
its own mass suicide. 

The best judges of the past are 
those who are planning for the 
You should stand back far 
enough from these ragged, 
crowded, ugly places called “cities” 
to which you have added your pit- 
tance of architecture, to see what 


our 


future. 


you have done to people and places. 
Don’t romanticize with the smog 
or the lights at night, but frankly 
study the hard clear light of facts. 
Well over half of our people live 
in cities with over one-third in slum 
and blight. While it may well be 
true that the social unrest and 
political disorder of our times are 
logically reflected in our architec- 
ture, the leadership for order in the 
physical housing of a democratic 
society must be taken by those of 
us technically trained to build a 
There is 
no “pure science” of architecture. 
All the wants and needs of people. 
their desire for security, places to 


democratic environment. 


rear families, places in which to 
work, play, all their hopes and as- 
pirations, are tied in what you, as 
architects of order and skill, taste 
and wisdom, can build for them. 
This makes for the greatest pro- 
fessional responsibility conceivable 
—greater than that of any other— 
and we must measure up to this 
responsibility. 

We are now putting to test the 
first to bring 
sanity to our cities. 


great legislation 
Our means 
are still primitive and inadequate. 
The Housing Act of 1949 is an 
imaginative and, at the same time, 
practical attempt to spell out some 


of the steps which can be taken in 
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the movement forward. It is a 
new instrument for local use, to 
help cities in not only the sanitary 
clearance of slums, but also to help 
replace the cleared areas with build- 
ings which, it is our sincere hope, 
can never revert to slums again. 
To bring this last about, the Act 
requires comprehensive general 
planning, into which the rebuilding 
must fit. The choice of plans and 
methods are local, are going to 
be those which you make. These 
should be among the “goals” you 
are seeking to reach as you assert 
your leadership. 

The key to the next 100 years 
of architecture lies in the growth 
of the local Nothing 
that The Institute can say or do 
will be effective if the architect 
himself in his own home town will 
not make his own home town his 
own responsibility. There are a 
few practical steps to take, not just 
to put the new Federal legislation 
to work—an important task in it- 
self—but to put architecture into 
practice. The objectives on page 
3 of the Housing and Urban Plan- 
ning Report (opus cited) are suf- 
ficient challenge and will give you 


architect. 


plenty to do. 

The first step for an architect 
to take is to decide that he has time. 
I mean by that that he has time to 


learn first about his city, and next 
to learn how to help correct the 
universal problems of his city. 
There is no mystery in planning 
the facts, and 
There is 


when you know 
they can be ascertained. 
no mystery about the word “plan- 
ning” anyway. Any sound tech- 
nician interested in the scientific 
approach to problems and willing 
to be honest with himself will find 
the time to learn how to develop 
community objectives and then put 
the objectives to work. 


If your city has no planning 
commission, ask yourself why you 
don’t get one established. If you 
have failed to promote planning, 
zoning, building codes, subdivision 
control, public works planning, and 
the rest of the necessary elements 
of comprehensive architecture, ask 
yourself why and then take local 
political leadership. Politics are 
the life-blood of democracy, and 
the public recognition of architec- 
ture, through national, state, and 
local legislation, now demands that 
we as architects play a prominent 
part in the fight against the vested 
interests in inertia, intolerance and 
ignorance. 

When did you last fight for an 


improvement in your local build- 
When did you appear 


ing code? 
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before the city council for a budget 
increase for the planning commis- 
sion? When did you support im- 
proved state legislation for slum 
clearance? When did you work 
last with the nearest university on 
research into community building 
problems? Why haven’t you en- 
larged your firm to get into the big 
business of housing, planning and 
rebuilding? Why haven’t you been 
an architect? 

A good many architects have be- 
come discouraged because they have 
been beaten, perhaps several times 
over, in their attempts to get plan- 
ning started in some form or the 
other. The main difficulty seems to 
have been that only a small seg- 
ment of the profession has been in- 
terested—perhaps no more than 
one or two in of several 
hundred thousand. In one city of 
four hundred thousand only one 
architect has fought for moderniza- 
tion of the local building code, and 
he is the only one also fighting for 
There are some 


cities 


its enforcement. 
sixty practitioners in that city. This 


kind of personal self-sacrifice goes 
unhonored, but it is also the shame 
of the rest of the profession. 

The cities are now looking for 


technical help. There are not 
enough interested and well-trained 


men to go around. The expansion 
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of an architect’s job into wider 
fields of interest is inevitable. That 
is, it is inevitable unless he resists 
such expansion. In that case, a 
further unwise cellularization of 
the building industry will take 
place. While experts and special- 
ists are needed in all fields at all 
times, still there must be on hand 
the whom the 
specialist may work. In the field 
of city building all kinds of archi- 
In slum 


generalist with 


tecture involved. 
clearance and urban redevelopment 


con- 


are 


a residential slum may be 


verted to an _ industrial use, a 
school, plant, or a high-cost hous- 
project. Complete designs for 


“well-planned, integrated _ resi- 


dential neighborhoods” is a _ re- 
quirement of the 1949 Housing 
Act. This involves the compre- 
hensive skills of the architect to 
bring into orderly arrangement the 
shopping centers, schools, recrea- 
tion buildings and areas, churches 
and health 
buildings, and all the multitude of 
structures now scattered higglety- 
pigglety throughout a city. The 
amenities, as well as the economics 


community centers, 


of sound planning, need the archi- 
tect’s talents. 

This year’s AIA convention, by 
recognizing the of 
architecture, is doing the American 


broadening 
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architect a real service. But, more 
than that, it will do our country a 


real service. True architectural 


movements always grow slowly. 
We must not lose our patience if 
the green shoots are slow in push- 


ing through the ground. Nourished 
in the fertile soil of public need, 
watered by technology, and 
warmed in the climate of new opin- 
ion, our architecture and planning 
cannot fail to flourish. 


On Teaching Architecture 


COMMENT UPON THE SUBJECT OF PRESIDENT WALKER’S SPEECH, “WE NEED 
TEACHERS” (JOURNAL OF APRIL, 1950), BY SEVERAL OF THE SCHOOL MEN 


B. Kenneth Johnstone 


PRESIDENT, ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE 
SCHOOLS OF ARCHITECTURE 


i ew RELATIONSHIP between 
the quality of professional edu- 
cation and the quality of profes- 
sional competence is clearly evi- 
dent. As the one improves the other 
is bound to follow. Consequently, 
no one will deny that we need bet- 
ter teachers, or that we constantly 
must seek to improve the effective- 
ness of the teachers who now un- 
selfishly serve the profession. 

If there is to be a discussion of 
teaching and education in response 
to President Walker’s article in the 
April issue, and if the schools and 
the profession are to profit from this 
healthy discussion, it should deal 
with fundamentals. With this in 
mind the following opinions are 
submitted. 


Academic architectural educa- 
tion uses only the first few years 
of a professional career. Schools 
are aware that graduates must be 
employable, but they cannot teach 
all there is to know. ‘The profes- 
sion must clearly recognize that the 
schools do not seek to train men 
to be qualified practitioners at grad- 
uation. They aim to educate them 
in the methods of analyzing and 
solving professional problems in 
order that they may become practi- 
tioners. Muzzle velocity at grad- 
uation is unimportant. The real 
measure of effective education is on 
architects’ velocity two decades 
after graduation. 

The school’s task, while it in- 
cludes the development of techni- 
cal skill, is concerned primarily 
with the development of intellect 
and character. An _ educational 


program is not designed merely to 
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inform students. It is not a sub- 
stitute for experience, but rather 
preparation to learn from experi- 
ence. Since the student learns from 
what he does and only from what 
he does, there is a sound basis for 
evaluating the quality of a teacher. 
It is meaningless to ask, What has 
he done?”’, but vitally important 
to ask, ““‘What has he caused the 
student to do?” Consequently, 
while admitting that practical ex- 
perience is desirable—in fact, the 
rule rather than the exception— 
one might seriously question the 
implication that teachers can only 
be good if they have had broad ex- 
perience as practitioners. The 
teacher who merely passes on ex- 
perience is too often the “do-as- 
I-do” teacher, unable to stimulate 
enthusiasm and encourage the in- 
dividual development of each stu- 
dent. As in most things, there 
must be a reasonable balance of 
experience and ability to inspire. 

Architectural have al- 
ways been a cutting-edge in the 
spread and change of architectural 
One has only to com- 


schools 


thought. 
pare, in any given year, the charac- 
ter of their work with the general 
character of buildings designed and 
built, to recognize that schools set 
the pace by almost a generation. 
One might question whether this 


would be true if all teachers were 
“ripened practitioners.” 

The method of designing an edu- 
cational program is identical with 
the method of designing a build- 
ing. Fundamental principles must 
be defined by a thorough analysis 
Only then can you 
In 


of the need. 
proceed to a clear solution. 

it is 
dangerous to base decisions on in- 
It is 


also dangerous to jump to conclu- 


education, as in practice, 


complete fragmentary data. 


sions from the study of only a few 
examples. It is dangerous to base 
generalizations on meager research. 
to dis- 


tinguished architecture, nor can it 


To do so has never led 


lead to distinguished professional 


education. A discussion of pro- 


fessional education must make a 


distinction between statements 


based on broad knowledge, experi- 
research, and statements 


ence or 


based merely on opinion. 


ot 


) 2° 
Roy Jones 
NATIONAL 
BOARD 


PRESIDENT, ARCHITECTURAL 


ACCREDITING 


/T*HESE OBSERVATIONS are of- 

fered in response to President 
Walker’s 
architectural schools and teachers. 
They will, I trust, help to docu- 


ment what President Johnstone of 


recent comments on 
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the ACSA has to say in this issue 
of the JOURNAL. 

Since the beginning of the 
NAAB’s activity in 1945, it has 
made eighty inspections of forty- 
one schools. Some fifty practising 
architects, having no teaching con- 
nection with any school, have 
served on the Board’s inspection 
Eight of them are 
Board 


They represent all sections of the 


committees. 


or have been members. 
country and all varieties of archi- 
tectural 
spent two days at each school. They 


practice. They usually 
made reports covering some thirty 
specific qualitative items. 

If one 


reports made by these men, their 


is to believe the careful 


impressions—except in a few in- 
were the opposite to what 
\Ir. Walker’s appear to be. Un- 
questionably they found examples 


stances 


of all the ills he mentions. They 

ind other ills which he does not 
mention—such things as inadequate 
and over-crowded facilities, inade- 
quate budgets, low entrance stand- 
ards, and so on. But generally 
speaking, they found healthy diver- 
sity instead of dogmatic uniformity, 
enthusiasm instead of frustration. 
They found both teachers and stu- 
dents continually experimenting 
and philosophizing as regards the 


what, why, and how of architec- 


ture. In other words, they did not 
interpret a rash of occasional faults 
as evidence of a deep-seated disease. 

One particular aspect of archi 
tectural education has been high- 
lighted by the Accrediting Board’s 
experience. It seems well worth 
citing here in the interest of objec- 
tive discussion. 

The assumption that architec- 
tural teachers are iv ory-tower speci- 
mens removed from the realities of 
practice is not borne out by the 
facts. In twenty schools examined 
by the Accrediting Board during 
the last two years, three-quarters 
of their total faculties were regis- 
tered for practice. An equal num- 
AIA members. They 


averaged eight full-time equivalent 


ber were 
years of practice each. ‘This repre- 


sents a substantial increase over 


similar figures for the pre-war 
period, despite the fact that the 
post-war student bulge has neces- 
many 


siated the recruitment of 


younger teachers. 


te 
oe 


~~ 
. 


Leopold Arnaud 


DEAN, SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


I HAVE RECEIVED a copy of the 


talk on architectural schools 


delivered by A.LA. 
Ralph Walker at the A.I.A. Re- 


President 
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gional Meeting held in Minne- 


apolis last February, and believe 


that some word of answer is in 
order to comply with the request 
for discussion. These observations 
are, of course, only my personal 
opinions on a complex and contro- 
versial subject. 

| have known Ralph Walker for 
over twenty years and I admire 
him greatly, and also have affection 
His personal 


for him as a friend. 


integrity and his devotion to pub- 
lic service have always been praise- 
worthy, and the wholehearted way 
in which he has given his time to 
the high office he occupiesinour pro- 
But if 


we have real friends we are free 


fession is indeed admirable. 


to have and to express differences 
of opinion. Such differences, as I 
shall proceed to explain, in no way 
lessen the great esteem I hold for 
Ralph Walker. 

In recognizing the shortcomings 
of today’s architecture, schools of 
architecture and students of archi- 
tecture, Ralph Walker is recogniz- 
ing the shortcomings of our times, 
but restricted to observation to one 
field only. 

There are good things in our 
day too; but we cannot fail to see 
grave dangers and deficiencies. 

There is a breakdown of indi- 
vidual responsibility brought about 


perhaps by the collapse of moral 
training, by the psychology of the 
“welfare state,” by the restrictions 
of labor unions, by the ever-in- 
creasing number in our society, of 
people who have their work meted 
There i: 


decrease in initiative. 


out to them. a constant 
As a con- 
sequence to the confusion and in 
security of the times, there is a 
tendency to seek stability stand 
ardization, intensified 

zation, with a correspo 
crease in independent, 
thinking. 

There is a breakdown of craft 
manship in every activity in every 
part of the world, affecting tailor 
well as archi 


Whethe 


this is due to lack of inner serenity, 


ing and bricklaying a 
tectural draftsmanship. 
to economic conditions or to 
mechanization need not be decided 
here. 

The student like the 
is a creature of his time, 
in some respects he is the better 
because he lives in the twentieth 
century, he is none the less affected 
by the troubles of our day. 

And so the problems pass on to 
the schools—in this consideration, 
the schools of architecture. They 
too are affected by the 
directly and also through the stu- 
Many of the student 


times, 


dents. 
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come into the schools have not had 
adequate secondary training. Their 
knowledge is spotty, and they do 
not know how to work. Many of 
them do not have a philosophy of 
life, upon which a philosophy of 
And 


often they come from a background 


architecture might be built. 


which has failed to give them ideals 
of initiative, responsibility or the 
pride of craft. Whereas the school 
will, in most cases, try to teach 
the standards of our profession, the 
success is diminished by the stu- 
dent’s lack of preparation. 

The schools are keenly aware of 
the problems of maintaining an 
adequate teaching staff. There is 
at present a dearth of teachers in 
field ; 


teacher is rare at any time. 


inspiring 
The 


capacity to teach, as well as know- 


every and an 


ing what to teach, is a special gift; 
and the willingness to teach is a 
vocation. Consequently, teaching 
in itself must usually be a career 
job. Any school staff should in- 
clude a nucleus of full-time teach- 
ers, collaborating with practition- 
But the 
carefully 


ers teaching part-time. 
practitioners must be 


chosen, as creative capacity or 
executive experience does not neces- 
sarily imply teaching ability. How 
to provide more and better teachers 


for the professional schools is a 


problem that has not been solved. 
And I confess that I have no sug- 
gestions. Some of us believe that 
at present there are perhaps too 
many schools of architecture in our 
We might be better off 

“Junior 
objective 


country. 
with 


schools” 


a solid group of 
whose main 
would be to produce well-trained 
office assistants, and smaller num- 
bers of “higher schools” (perhaps 
strategically located in various 
parts of the country) which would 
train architects. A system such 
as this, although somewhat alien to 
our tradition, would allow a more 
equitable distribution of the better- 


qualified teachers. 


I concur wholeheartedly with 
some of Walker’s stipulations. We 
must agree that drafting is the 
fundamental means of expression 
for the architect, and as a rule, the 
students in many of our schools do 
not draft as well as was general 
twenty years ago. It is now the 
style in many schools to say that 
the goal is to produce “architects” 
not “draftsmen.” But some of us 
forget that one must be an excel- 


lent draftsman before one has the 


facility to design in a truly satisfy- 


ing manner. Also, from a purely 
practical point of view, our young 


graduates must earn a living for a 
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while as employees in offices where 
they are engaged primarily as 
draftsmen. I therefore agree with 
Walker on this point: that many 
schools do not sufficiently stress 
fine draftsmanship as an_indis- 
pensable technique for architectural 
expression. 

One cannot be surprised at the 
young graduate’s “impatience to 
practice.” It is that the 
“ripened practitioner” can be of 
service, rather than in analyzing 
educational problems which he may 
not fully comprehend. 

We need the cooperation of the 


here 


practitioner to bridge the gap from 
graduation to registration, which is 
at present the weakest and least or- 


ganized period in the architect's 
An understanding em- 


education. 
ployer, willing to devote some of 
his time to help the tyro in his office, 
and there to impart to him the fruit 
of his experience, can do infinite 
good, whereas his presence in the 
school as an inexperienced teacher, 
no matter what his fame as a prac- 
titioner, can do very great harm. 
The regrettable poverty of spirit 
and standardization evident in 
much 
are social 
equally evident in all other social 
expressions. While we must try 
to find a remedy in the schools of 


contemporary architecture 


ailments which are 


architecture, the remedy cannot be 
restricted to any one field. To be 
effective it must be applied to so- 
ciety as a whole. 
The American 
Architects can do a vital work, not 


Institute of 


merely by maintaining high profes- 
sional standards, but by giving the 
widest possible expression to these 
standards, creating an atmosphere 
for the student and young practi- 
tioner, acclimating him to ideals of 
craftsmanship, scholarship and re- 
sponsibility, so that these ideals 
will seem congenial rather than 
alien and impracticable when he is 
exposed to them in the schools. 


$e 
Walter T. Rolfe, F.A.1.A. 


FORMER CHAIRMAN, A.I.A. COMMITTEE 
ON EDUCATION ; NOW OF 
GOLEMAN & ROLFE, ARCHITECTS 
HERE IS MUCH in Ralph 
Walker’s thinking with which 
I heartily agree. I share his feel- 
ings that The Institute should have 
a deep interest in professional edu- 
cation. It should have had an 
abiding interest in it long ago. 
The profession is one thing—edu- 
cation and practice—and The In- 
stitute and the schools should share 
with high enthusiasm this joint re- 
sponsibility—in a friendly fashion. 
Also, I agree that the profession 
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needs his inspiration and stimula- 
tion, his untiring devotion to the 
high cause of architecture in all 
its aspects. He is trying to make 
us think, talk, write and define our 
position. This we need to do. 

I will also agree with his as- 
sumption that there are frustrated 
teachers, just as there are frustrated 
practitioners, laymen, lawyers and 
men and women of all callings and 
activities. ‘This is just to say there 
are frustrated people, and all 
teachers know that many of their 
aching problems are associated with 
their trying very, very hard to un- 
frustrate some of their students. 
By and large, they are the best- 
adjusted group of people I know. 

I agree that teachers 
should be well balanced and should 
have had the experience of found- 


also 


ing their own successful practices. 
However, it is not always this 
simple. Few teaching assignments 
allow the full freedom and respon- 
sibility of practice and few practi- 
tioners make outstanding teachers. 
There is far more to teaching of a 
high order than merely a successful 
practitioner deciding that he is a 
There 


is a peculiar quality of inspiration 


teacher—and then doing it. 


that is required of the good teacher 
that few practitioners possess or 


can express. It is only after a very 


broad experience in actual teaching 
that the teacher acquires this most 
precious quality of the teacher. 
Practice tends to dull this quality 
and sharpens the instinct for busi- 
ness, budget and detail. 

The teacher is not responsible 
for all that happens in the profes- 
sional schools—he who thinks so 
has not been a teacher during the 
past twenty years. Students have 
minds of their own—even if their 
philosophies are a little untried. 
Students of today are realists and 
modernists. Many of them of re- 
cent vintage are world-traveled, 
and experienced in the business of 
keeping life and soul together in 
the brutal business and 
death. They are inclined to have a 
philosophy different from those of 


of war 


more sheltered and cultured en- 
vironments. Their 
they think, should be as trim as the 
planes they flew, the bombs they 
dropped and the skills they de- 
veloped in combat. They have lost 


architecture, 


time and they do not see any rea- 
son why they should not be at 
life head of 
schools’ and veterans’ programs, I 
have tried to reason with them. 


immediately. As 


Teachers enjoy having their critics 
and would-be teachers attempt to 
explain to their students just why 


they will need ten or twenty years 
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We 


who are more experienced know 


before becoming an architect. 


that it will be necessary, but these 
students have obviously had to do 
the impossible and they still think 
it can be done. This is an admir- 
able, if youthful, 
yet its impact will have some in- 


characteristic, 


fluence on our profession whether 
we like it or not. 

Yes, students think a lot of us 
are old fogies—and I guess, con- 
It is 
characteristic of 


fidentially, some of us are. 
an oncreeping 
some people, and even Job lamented 
his turn about it ages ago. What 
is more, we old fogies can’t do 
much about it except to be as 
progressive as we can find it in 
our hearts to be, and as tolerant 
as our broader experiences should 
permit and ought to encourage us 
to be. Students like to feel that 
their teachers and practitioners are 
up-to-date. They become critical of 
us when we are not. 

Having taught design during the 
I find the 


refreshing evolution from slavish 


past quarter century, 


copy of the classics to a more crea- 
tive, if at times repetitive, expres- 
sion of our own times a definite 
I find also a new 


step forward. 
esthetic sense of enjoyment in what 
has happened during the past 
twenty years. These few years are 


a very short time in the evolution 
of an architecture of our, or any, 
age. Variety will come in a further 
refinement of it, and, in many of 
the schools, are very strong ex- 
amples of this refinement already 
at work. Naturally, at first, there 
will be some tendency to imitate; 
we have been doing quite a bit of 
idolizing and imitating of the archi- 
tecture of the past up to the 
twentieth century, but future archi- 
tectural hold 
greater variety and certainly much 
more creative quality. I have 
watched and helped it grow per- 
sonally and daily (as a teacher) 
for a very long time, and I have an 
unshaken faith in its future. 
Students are greatly impressed 
by former students, our practi- 
tioners. They do study the maga- 
zines and are greatly impressed by 


environment will 


contemporary works. They assume 
that the practitioners know what 
is good architecture, since they are 
doing it. Naturally, they emulate 
them. It is practically impossible 
for teachers to change this point of 
view— even if they cared to do 
so. Good (and wise) teachers 
generally do not tell students what 
to do. They guide student think- 
ing toward a philosophy that 
makes sense to both, but the re- 
sponsibility is with the student. 
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The teacher inspires the student to 
do and to develop his own talents, 
but the doing is the student’s re- 
sponsibility. 
Talking with 
students for a short time reveals 
little of permanent value. The 
talkative ones are usually not the 
thinkers, and the thinkers often 
do not express themselves. ‘Teach- 
ers rarely evaluate the real depth 


undergraduate 


of a person’s character until they 
have actually experienced it for at 
least one year—more often, two or 
It is that important to 
the teacher. Also, an appraisal of 
our schools should include the 
graduates who are also doing the 
practice the magazines choose to 


three. 


publish. These graduates also are 
doing architecture that is not pub- 
lished, and an astute appraisal of 
the total architecture of our nation, 
or of the world, requires far more 


observation than has ever been 
given either by individuals or the 
magazines. 

Having served a long time with 
the teaching profession, although 
now a practitioner, I must insist 
that more searching of professional 
souls, more understanding of 
esthetic and personal philosophy 
has been manifested by the teachers 
of architecture of our nation than 


by any other group of people in the 


profession. ‘The schools were the 
first to break with the unrealistic 
portion of the philosophy of the 
Beaux-Arts before 


system, long 


many practitioners were willing 


that they should. 
years ago, in the development of 


The schools led, 


the technique of the synthesis of the 
problems of the client, site, climate, 
function and materials. They re- 
main ahead of those of our practi- 
tioners who still find little relation 
between architectural environment 
There is “full 


agreement” on this approach in 


and real people. 


education; only the results will 
vary depending on the creative 
talent of the student. 

If what the 


teachers have done and are 


schools and the 
doing 
does not seem sufficient, what prac- 
tically is suggested in their place? 
The teacher has before him con- 
stantly the problem of what is next. 
What do I do about it? he asks. 
No negative criticism is enough; 
it is a necessity of immediate plan 
that he have a constructive pro- 
gram. As for me, I have slowly 
acquired a preference for the 
“machine” esthetic rather than the 
and 


garlands of pomegranates 


cartouches of correction. I have 


developed a shameless taste for 
clean, modern architecture, forever 


free, I hope, of affectation, frills, 
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fads (too), fronts and doodads. 
However, as a veteran teacher, I 
will not accept a mere statement 


I 


want 


of negation. want more than 
that. I 
criticism as to what JS the next 
to take. The of 
architecture have been asking prac- 

for 
ive In my experience) for 
these answers. They think prac- 
and should share 
these probli ms of direction. I agree. 
Maybe this is it. 

Yes, 


I wish 


the constructive 


step teachers 


titioners years (more than 


twenty-! 


tice education 


we need teachers, but first 
to 
Not all are perfect, but they come 


from thx 


say that we have them. 


p 


They have pro luced the 


They have often in- 


r 
i 


ac 


same classes as the - 
titioners. 
practitioners. 
spired far more than they were in- 
spired, and were paid little in the 
| The of 


ua 
is never to be gained by 


oiling of 


it. measure a 
teacher 
talking to his immediate students 
Talk to his graduates, too, 


By then, they 


alone. 
after thirty years. 
have really acquired their mature 


philosophy and are usually deepl 


appreciative of their teachers for 
all they did for them, for all they 


were inspired to do. 
A 


himself 


great teacher is a law unto 
he be 


s would be the physicist 


alone: neither can 
trained a 


or the mathematician, nor would 
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he be great simply because he has 
been successful in another occupa- 
tion. His must be a deeper under- 
standing of human nature and the 
creative processes of mind wherein 
the intellectual, the 

the actual. 
the the 


maybe with 


he revels in 
philosophical, and 


When 


students follow him 


he rises in room, 
els men Rn - 
their eyes, Dut not aiways with 
their minds, for today is another 
Students do not do as they 


They do what they think 


age. 
are told. 
is best. 

temporaries, or what you wish, but 
they live distinctly 
times. They like what they see and 


They are modernists, con- 


in our own 
their eyes find beauty in the net 


esthetic, albeit a bit overdone, at 
in- 
It 


is the best we have ever done alone 


times somewhat imitative and 
to all the 


climate, site and local materials. 


sensitive variations <¢ 


and possesses much more dignity of 
democracy than any other architec- 
ture has ever done. 

Our students of today are the 
traightest thinkers of any genera- 
Their teachers at 
he - 
of better teachers, but not on the 


b 


tion. e respon 


sible for i too, am in favor 


isis that it is rvoing to be casy to 
The 


more of 


produce better ones. student 


of today knows what it 


takes to produce a creative archi- 


tectural environment by far than 
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students knew in my day. That is 
good—and hopeful. ‘They refuse 
archeology today because they are 
compelled to look ahead. They 
live in their own age and seek their 
own ideas as to gracious living. 
That makes sense to me. Of course, 
what they do will be a bit terrify- 
ing to some, but give them (and 
the practitioners) time and an archi- 


tecture will result that is strong, 
virile, various and beautiful. At 
present, it flounders a bit now and 
then, but it is our own—for the 
very first time. Our professional 
teachers have done that and that 
is a reasonably strong beginning. 

And, now, I give deep thanks to 
Ralph Walker for making me think 


hard on this very important subject. 


The National Trust and the National Council 


T WAS THOUGHT that the article 
I published in these pages, Janu- 
ary 1949, by David E. Finley, Di- 
rector of the National Gallery of 
Art, would familiarize AIA mem- 
bers with the National ‘Trust and 
the National Council. Apparently 
this purpose was not fully accom- 
plished. Here, then, once more is 
the essence of the matter, brought 
up to date with later develop- 
ments. 

The National Trust for Historic 
Preservation in the United States 
was incorporated by the Act of 
Congress approved by the Presi- 
dent on October 26, 1948, as a 
private, non-Governmental holding 
body for sites, buildings, or objects 
significant in American history and 


culture. The Board of Trustees is 


composed of the Attorney General 
of the United States, the Secretary 
of the Interior, the Director of the 
National Gallery of Art, and 
Horace M. Albright, Winthrop 
W. Aldrich, Charles S. Bird, Eu- 
Black, John Nicholas 
Brown, Harry A. Bullis, Mrs. 
Francis B. Crowninshield, U. S. 
Grant, 3rd, Herbert Hoover, Gen- 
eral George C. Marshall, George 
A. McAneny, and H. Alexander 
Smith, Jr. 

The National Council for His- 
toric Sites and Buildings (incorp- 
orated in Washington, D. C., June 
1947) is a federation of 55 member 


gene R. 


organizations, one of which is The 
American Institute of Architects, 
and individuals interested in the 
American 


preservation of the 
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heritage. It sponsored the Na- 
tional Trust and is responsible for 
the selection of its trustees. ‘The 
two organizations operate jointly 
and have a program in common. 
After May 15, the headquarters of 
the National Trust and the Na- 
tional Council will be on the second 
floor of The Octagon, Washington 


6, D.C. 


Several of the common objec- 
tives of the two organizations are: 


To bring together as members 
of the National Council all 
those interested in the preserva- 
tion of the American cultural 
heritage. 

To hold, administer, and in- 
terpret for the public benefit 
such historic sites, buildings, and 
objects as may be accepted by the 
National Trust. 

To arouse public opinion 


when loss or destruction of im- 
portant historic sites and build- 
ings is threatened. 

To collect, correlate, and dis- 
seminate information about pres- 
ervation and its techniques. 

To formulate sound policies, 
standards, and practices for 
presti vation. 

To offer technical advice and 
assistance to and make cooper- 
ative agreements with agencies, 
organizations, or individuals 
dealing with preservation prob- 
lems. 

To give local organizations 
and communities such other as- 
sistance as may help them to set 
up sound preservation pro- 
grams. 

To encourage public apprecia- 
tion and use of the American 
heritage of historic sites and 
buildings. 


Architect’s Professional Liability Insurance 


oe FOLLOWING LETTER was 
sent by the General Accident 


Assurance Corporation, Ltd., to all 
of the policyholders of record of 
Architect’s Professional Liability 


Insurance: 


You have just been advised by 
special announcement from The 


American Institute of Archi- 
tects that the master policy 
plan of providing Professional 
Liability insurance is to be 
terminated. The present mas- 
ter policy contract will termi- 
nate at one minute after mid- 
night of March 31, 1950. This 
does not mean that the insur- 
ance which you have under this 
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plan will terminate at that 
time. The certificate of insur- 
ance which you hold will con- 
tinue until the expiration date 
shown thereon, unless termi- 
nated before that time in ac- 
cordance with its terms. 

You may have seen a brochure 
entitled, “Group Professional 
Liability Insurance for Corpo- 
rate Members of The Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects” 
which was issued in connection 
with the placing of this insur- 
ance. ‘That brochure has no 
application to the insurance 
plan now being announced and 
should be considered as wholly 
obsolete and inapplicable. 
The General Accident will 
make available to you, upon 
expiration of your present cer- 
tificate, Architect’s Professional 
Liability coverage especially 
designed for members of the 
architect protes ion. Separate 
indivitual policies will be is- 
sued providing coverage of 
bodily injury, sickness or dis- 
ease, including death at any 
time resulting therefrom, and 
because of injury to or destruc- 
tion of property, including the 
loss of use thereof, all in direct 
consequence of any negligent 
act, error or omission resulting 


in accident, in the performance 


of professional services for 
others in the in ured’s yrofes 
ion as architect. The new pol- 
icy clearly states that it does not 


yply to loss and expense for 


apy 


Date Boe } 
additions to, remodeling, ae 


molishing or rebuilding of any 
structure as a result of error 
or omission in professional serv- 
ices, which error or omission 
does not result in an accident. 
The policy will continue to 
provide coverage in the amount 
of $25,000 for an annual 
premium of $25.00 with higher 
limits up to $100,000 being 
available for an _ additional 
premium. 
The Architect’s Professional 
Liability policy itself does not 
provide coverage in connection 
with your ofhce premises or 
operations away from such 
premises such as surveying of 
properties, the delivering of 
blueprints, etc. The Architect's 
Professional Liability policy 
will not provide coverage in 
connection with construction, 
repair or demolition operations 
whether performed by your 
own employees or whether per- 
formed by contractors. ‘This 
coverage is commonly known 
as Manufacturers’ and Con- 
tractors’ Liability insurance 
and Owners’ or Contractors’ 
Protective Liability insurance. 
We have designed a special 
contract form for the purpose 
of extending the Architect's 
Professional Liability Policy 
to provide these coverages for 
additional premium. 
This Architect’s Professional 
Liability policy and the supple- 
mental coverages referred to 
tbove can be purchased by the 
iv1 itect from any 
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representative of the General 
Accident anywhere in_ the 
United States. 

Yours very truly, 
(GENERAL ACCIDENT FIRE AND 
Lire AsSURANCE CorpPo- 
RATION 
Inquiries received by the Com- 
The Institute from 
that the 
understand 
That 
igraphs num- 


pany and by 


the members indicate 
members did not fully 
the contents of the letter. 
letter states (the par 
bered to correspond) : 

1. The original agreement be- 
tween the Company and The In- 
stitute is terminated. The Com- 
pany will now offer for sale, on its 
own, a form of professional liabil- 
ity insurance as described in their 
letter. The 


which you may hold is not in any 


present certificate 
way affected and will continue in 


force until the expiration dates 


shown thereon, unless otherwise 
terminated. 

2. The original sales brochure 
does not apply in any way to the 
new policies which the G.A.A.C., is 
offering for sale. 


3. When 


expires the 


present certifi- 


G.A.A.C. 


your 


cate will 


offer you the new form of Archi- 
tect’s Professional Liability Insur- 
ance. In the event of an accident, 
the new policy will cover liability 
imposed by law for accidents re- 
sulting in bodily injury, sickness, 
disease, or death, or injury to or 
destruction of property as a re- 
sult of any negligent act, error, or 
omission on your part in the per- 
formance of architectural profes- 
sional This 


does not apply to injuries sustained 


services. insurance 
by yourself or your employees in 
the performance of their duties or 
to destruction or injury of your 
own property. 


This new policy 
cannot be used by an architect to 
rectify faulty architectural serv- 


ices; it applies only when an acci- 
dent results. 

4. This paragraph is self-ex- 
planatory. 

5. This paragraph simply means 
you can purchase the new policy 
through a General Accident As- 
surance Corporation representative. 


Note: The new form of policy 
is available to all architects, 
whether or not they held or hold 


the original form of policy. 


Awards 


JosePpH AMISANO, a graduate of 
Pratt Institute, 


awarded a Rome Prize Fellowship 
in Architecture for 1950-51. Mr. 


3rooklyn, has been 
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Amisano is with the firm of 
Ketchum, Gina & Sharp, New 
York. 

Dae H. HAwkKINs, a graduate of 
Iowa State College, has been 
awarded a Rome Prize Fellowship 
in Landscape Architecture for 
1950-51. Mr. Hawkins is at 
present Director of Planning, 


Nashville Housing Authority, 


Nashville, Tenn. 


GeorceE C. RupLopu, architect of 
New York, has been awarded First 
Prize of $1,000 in the Chicago 
Tribune competition for new ideas 
in planning of living-dining areas 
of homes. 


The Architect as a Student 
IN TWO PARTS—PaRT I 
By Ralph Walker, ¥.A.1.A. 


With slight abridgement, an address before the School of Archi- 
tecture Conference, Washington University, St. Louis, Nov. 17, 1949 


HAVE, over the last two and a 
half months, been talking to 
architectural students all over the 


country, concerning their problems, 
and the following is a summing-up 
of whatever message I may have 


for them. I believe that all of us 
must maintain ourselves as students 
of the best in life, in art and in 
literature, if we are to achieve a 
position of being more than mere 
technicians. The ability, so highly 
prized in the modern architectural 
world, of achieving the minima in 
life, does not naturally tend toward 
a leadership in developing and 
maintaining the richness now po- 
tential in either modern resources 
or scientific invention. 


It has been said that the rate of 
increase in knowledge which oc- 
curs in childhood is never approxi- 
mated again in adult life ; that each 
later new gain is made by greater 
and greater effort. I suppose the 
graph—the curve of our acceptance 
of ideas—is in reverse order to our 
age, for as we get older we are apt 
(that is, if we gain in wisdom) 
to be more skeptical of words 
alone. Also, if we architects do 
not achieve skepticism by ourselves 
we will finally do so through the 
wear and tear of client compromise. 
Nor should we be scornful that 
this is so; we are naturally a part 
of our culture and we should will- 
ingly accept the polishing effect of 
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one commission after another. 
Don’t get the idea that you in- 
crease cultural meaning by treat- 
ing your client rough. You may 
achieve advertisement, acclaim, 
fashion, and still not be in the main 
stream of the culture of your 
people. 

You may have barely heard of 
me, and I am sure I am not one 
of your heroes. You will probably 
think me an old fogey when I say 
that it is very possible indeed that 
your heroes are not mine; because 
you and I look at men, at design, 
and its relation to mankind, from 


wide-apart experiences. You have 


firm convictions and prejudices: 
you will forgive me when I say 


they are the result of meager ex- 
perience. J have just as firm con- 
victions ; for you cannot have lived 
an active creative life as I have, and 
reached the age of sixty without 
having strong beliefs indeed. But, 
you may say that I have had too 
much experience and therefore re- 
sist change. But I will reply that 
while, in my opinion, experience 
and age are not synonymous, it can 
be clearly stated and defended that 
creative design, especially, is the 
synthesis of experience, and that 
considered experience and tolerance 
are definitely related. It is gen- 
erally admitted, moreover, that the 


less experience the more intoler- 
ance. Shall we define intolerance 
as a closed mind to sensitive per- 
ception of changing 
human values? 

Now I address the 
nominal head of a profession which 
I think—and this somewhat after 
forty years of work in it—one 
which grants its devotees the larg- 
est and richest experience in the 
world. And if I may express my- 
self honestly, I practise this pro- 
fession with a great deal of hu- 
mility because, while I entered it 
in the old days as an apprentice, 
I was encouraged by some able 
gentlemen to believe that I had en- 
tered into a life work of great 
worth and, possibly, of great dis- 
tinction. And I still consider, 
after these forty years, that the 
work I do is of the utmost im- 
the welfare of hu- 


constantly 


you as 


portance to 
manity. 

I do not believe, however, that 
my station in life is above the hu- 
man clients I serve. I am neither 
God nor genius, so I pass on to you 
a goal which I have sought these 
many years: “Try to understand 
thoroughly each step in every move 
you take; otherwise you will end 
in a mere imitation of the efforts of 
others.” 

I have no special admiration for 
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men unless they use their vitality 
to achieve a disciplined approach to 
mature life. 1 do not respect the 
opinions of the infantile architect, 
no matter how old, who still needs 
formula feeding and a forceful 
change of mental diapers. “Young” 
to 
virile creative force, and no puerile 


me means a strong purpose; a 
imitations of the easy-to-do. Look 
at every man’s work and ask: Did 
he create it or is it merely an un- 
intelligent copy? No man, however, 
only 


stands absolutely alone, and 


the historically ignorant are wun- 
Now the 


easy-to-do are what you see in the 


aware of the precedents. 


professional magazines. In momen- 
tary fashion they are too apt to b 
imitations of some one else's lack 
of thinking. 

Young men, you must remember 
that you too have inventive brains, 
and that their use can be sharpened 
only by contact with human needs 


and human personalities. The job 


you must learn now, or it will be 


painfully acquired later, if at all, 
is to “concentrate on the process 
and do not try to determine in ad 
vance what results should emerge 
from the process in the form of 


specific solution. 


*Tou S. Fuller Carter, Professor of 


Jurisprudence, Harvard Univ 


ersity. 


May, 


And we must always remember 
that progress is itself a continuous 
process; that at any one moment 
at a possible midpoint 


we are 


somewhere between our own past 
and our own future. When we ap- 
preciate this place of being, we will 
attain a necessary mature tolerance 


toward 


both ends of experience, be- 
cause only by so doing are we able 
to evaluate the actual progress we 
ourselves have made. 

Otherwise, through natural lazi- 
ness we may find ourselves firmly 
of 
life, and I can assure vou that we 
of all 


tion; Because a standard is very 


established in fixed standards 


must beware st.ndardiza- 
difficult to overcome and, once in- 
grained in bureaucracy, it requires 


revolution to upset it. 


We, 


achieve 


hope to 
develop 


shelter and community patterns for 


as_ architects, 


two things: to 
good living which will encourage 
life as an art and so attain beauty; 
and again also a proficiency in in- 
to monotonous 


vention overcome 


standardization. Our responsibil- 
ity—yours and mine—is to prepare 
ourselves to create an architectural 
design, best fitted for human needs. 
If we fail in this, all we are doing 
in revolution we undertake is 


any 


to free ourselves again and again 
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from one set of traditional-design 
chains only to fashion new ones in 
their place. 

Again, we must remember that 
when we become dogmatic and 
continue to fail in upsetting fashion 
standards, we have become lazily 
intolerant, and that in our society 
the creative impulse will cease; 
further invention is stultified and a 
wave of unanimity, which is not 
necessarily culture, will blanket 
new invention. 

If mankind wishes to avoid the 
monotony of a too repressive stand- 
ardization, what then shall he as- 
pire to? What should be his am- 
bitions ? 

What the world needs is an ex- 
pression of clarity as to what the 
goals of good living may mean in 
our time. We need a clearing up 
of the obscurities and chaos in both 
art and literature so that the adult 
modern man may find emotional 
outlets without recourse to the 
magic of primitive man or in the 
negations developed by the engi- 
neer, whose work naturally leads to 
rigid standardization. 

Perhaps for the benefit of both 
of us, we might state an idea of 
culture and then see how we may 
You 


never have been confronted 


construct the shelter for it. 
may 
with the following concept of our 


society, because it is quite contrary 


to most ideas which now are preva- 
lent, but it is an ideal which, from 
Plato down through the ages, has 
engaged the thinking of one phil- 
It always 
presupposes that there are compen- 
It be- 


longs in the age-old idea that some- 


osopher after another. 
sations other than money. 


how and somewhere there are 


may exist; 


places where quality 
where the artist (and we architects 
think of ourselves as such) is able 
to develop a rich life rather than 
one based on minima. Shall we 
state it therefore as: 


One: We 


institutions 


should encourage 


social which develop 
the best qualities of all men as per- 
sonalities and individuals—men- 
tally, physically and morally—not 
to level them, but to elevate them. 


Two: All 
tinguished birth 


privileges of dis- 
should be en- 
couraged, so that superior mental 
attainments of parents may be in- 
creased in the development of their 
offspring; and that the chain of in- 
crease in intelligence may be nur- 
encouraged 


tured and 


family surroundings and influences. 


among 


Here in America I suggest, as ex- 
amples, the Adams and the La- 
Farge families. 

Three: ” 


efforts, but only when the effort 


To each according to his 
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capacity bears fruits; then and only 
then should the individual achieve 
recognition in ability to consume. 

Four: A variety of product con- 
sumption should be encouraged ; for 
the organization of a nobility of 
taste is extremely desirable. “The 
humble ass bears ‘Pancho’; the 
noble, if spare, Rocinante carries 
‘greatness’.” 

Now you will agree that these 
four ideals are quite contrary to 
what is happening in the world 
thinking of today, but I firmly be- 
lieve that the wave of unanimity, 
now spreading over the world— 


They 


George Howe, F.A.1.A. 
(Speaking before alumni of the 
Yale School of Fine Arts in New 
Haven, Feb. 22, 1950) 
IN THE MuDsT of all this interest 
in the preparation of students for 
immediate usefulness, we must not 
lose sight of the fact that the 
primary purpose of architectural 
schools is to create architects, not 
to prepare draftsmen for office 
work, 

Draftsmen as such can probably 
be better prepared in_ technical 
schools and offices. The compara- 
tive success that architectural 
schools have achieved in creating 


politically, socially and architec- 
turally—will only break upon a 
shoreline of self-reliance, on a new 
and high quality of perfection in 
taste. You will also agree that 
these ideals cannot be solved wholly 
with a T-square and a triangle; or 
even with a group of hexagonal or 
rectangular modules. In fact per- 
haps we are giving too much atten- 
tion to geometrical and arithmetical 
modules; what we should attain is 
human-use modules, which might 
well achieve other magnitudes and 
other forms. 
(To be concluded in June) 


Say: 


architects is easier to estimate than 
their alleged failure in preparing 
draftsmen, for it is visible to the 
eye in our buildings, and it is not 
unworthy of admiration. 


Myron L. Matthews 


(Vice President, The Dow Service, 
Inc., in Construction Market, Oc- 
tober 6, 1949) 


THE BIG PROBLEM 
struction business is, and always 
will be, trying to give the cus- 
tomers custom-built jobs at as- 
Of 


some of the assembly-line jobs in 


in the con- 


sembly-line prices. course, 


the private home-building field ap- 
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proach for efficiency and low cost 
larger industries’ 
streamlining. Notwithstanding 
this, there are still many prospec- 
tive home owners who prefer to 
have their homes built to their own 
private order, largely because they 


some of our 


have some pet ideas that have be- 
come rooted in them during their 
adult years and whose attainment 
would not be possible for them any 
other way. The surprising thing 
is that these custom-built jobs, stick 
for stick, and brick for brick, do 
not come higher than they do. 


Michael T. Waterhouse, M.C. 


(From his inaugural address as 
President of the R1.B.A., Novem- 
ber 1, 1949, reporting on his im- 
pressions of American methods.) 


THE QUESTION is this. Is high 
productivity really desired by the 
British building industry? There 
is much to reflect on and remember 
before giving the answer. Think 
of the difference of outlook in such 
matters permanence or im- 
permanence; tradition, 
adequacy for purpose; craftsman- 
ship of the job, or shop assembly. 
The Steel Founders say bluntly 
of their own industry that accord- 
ing to the Economic Survey, there 
is only one alternative to high pro- 
ductivity—starvation. We must 
ask ourselves is that true either of 


as 
or mere 


our industry, or of its effect on the 
national life? If true, to what ex- 
tent must we change our methods? 
Would that necessitate a complete 
change of outlook? If so do we 
want to? Must we? Can we? 


Henry Churchill, A.1.A. 
(From CHPC Housing News) 


URBAN REDEVELOPMENT is other 
things besides large-scale public 
housing. It is large-scale 
private housing, large-scale com- 
rebuilding, large-scale 
large-scale planning. 


also 


mercial 

financing, 
Everything is to be on a large scale 
except the people in it, whose small 
scale will presumably be disre- 
garded. ‘There are elements of 
danger in this megalomania. Un- 
less we watch our step we may find 
that we have replaced slums, blight 
and muddy chaos with vast rabbit 
warrens of unbearable neatness and 


psychotic similitude. 


Beware of elephantiasis! 


J. M. Richards 
in The Architectural 
(London) March 1950 


Review 


ArcHITECTs have learnt to take 
nothing on trust, but to refer every- 
thing back to first principles. That 
was the only constructive means of 
opposing mumbo-jumbo, but the 
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habit of demanding a rational ex- 
planation for everything has made 
them mistrustful of anything that 
seems to aim at giving pleasure for 
pleasure’s sake. They are still un- 
certain of all but the most primitive 
objectives, social or physical. 


Oscar Wilde 
I 


one runs the risk of becoming old- 


+ 
t 


is dangerous to be too modern; 


fashioned so suddenly. 


Robert E. Wilson 


(Speaking before the Engineers’ 
Council for Professional Develop- 
ment, Chicago, Oct. 28, 1949.) 


Ir 1s very difficult, even for the 
best informed among us, to realize 
the of the times in 
which As aid 
visualizing the true situation, sup- 
the 500,000 
ich man has been de- 
fifty years, com- 
On 


this scale it took man 49 years to 


uniqueness 


we live. an to 


we compress 


} 


i 


pose 


years, in Ww 
veloping, into 


parable to our own lifetimes. 


get over being a nomad and to 
settle down to living in organized 
communities. It took him even 
longer to get his first pair of pants 
and many of the other things which 


we consider time-worn  charac- 


teristics of man. About six months 


few men first learned to 


write in crude fashion, but on this 


ayo 


a 


scale it was only two weeks ago 


that the first printing press was 
built. At the present rate of in- 
crease I sometimes think that in 
another two weeks we shall all be 
buried under printed matter. 

And within the last hour have 
come such amazing things as radio, 
Diesel 


rayon, nylon, sulfa drugs, penicil- 


television, locomotives, 


lin, bookkeeping machines, elec- 


tric computors of inconceivably 
complex equations, 100-octane gas- 
oline, color and sound in motion 
pictures, and hundreds of other 
On 


this time scale the release of atomic 


things we take for granted. 


energy, jet planes, and streptomycin 
came the I 
started to talk. 


into picture since 


Lewis Mumford 
THE MODERN 
abandoning his long tedious flirta- 
tions with historic styles associated 
with different his 
own, has not earned the right to 


ARCHITECT, in 


cultures than 


disregard style entirely: rather he 


has made it possible to make more 


fundamental choices in form, 
choices between ponderosity and 
lightness, between magnificence 
and humility, between complexity 
and simplicity: choices which are 
ultimately not pragmatic and 
technical, but esthetic, ethical, per- 


sonal. 
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Functional Standards of Dwelling Units 


IN TWO PARTS—Panrt II 


By Henry D. Whitney 


CHIEF OF ARCHITECTURAL 


HOUSING 


STANDARDS 


A paper read 


fo NExT of these functional 
planning 


considerations i 


family storage. As you are aware, 
there is a general tendency in to 
day’s smaller dwellings towards in 


Field 
ted 


adequate storage facilities. 


surveys of recently constru 
public and private housing show 
that one of the two or three great- 
est deficiencies of both PHA and 
FHA living units (whenever these 
found to be de- 


living units are 


from a livability stand- 


is their lack of adequate 


ficient 
point ) 
storage facilities. 

The trouble 
twofold: The 


necessary to 


here seems to be 


number of famil 
t} P per- 
hou ehold 


accurately 


possessions 
formance of ordinary 


tasks is not enough 


known, and inadequate provision 
has been made for the difference in 


If the 


accom- 


character of these objects. 
chief 
modate a baby carriage, wheel toys, 


baseball bats, golf clubs, folding 


storage closet must 


SECTION, 
AND HOME 


DIVISION OF 
FINANCE AGENCY 


HOUSING RESEARCH, 


at the Seminar on Housing Design, Philadelphia, 
February 


4, 1950 


this space should be quite 
to be the 
The con- 


ition here, in ot 


ample 
: 


effective, to sav 
most im 


} 


portant 
ley 


ide! 


that 


s ier words, is 


should 


and 


storage be 


space 


properly designed disposed. 


Secondly, it should be adequate in 
size. 
Thess 


namely 


two critical considera- 


tions. essential furniture 


and essential household objects to 
be stored, sugee themselves as 


worthwhile for future, 


more cialized, regional study as 


spe 
the 


program gets underway. 


documentation in_ this 


be ( f 


Further 
field 


portance In 


could enormous im- 


narrowing the area of 


disagreement in regard to what 


constitutes spacial adequacy. From 
an immediate, practical standpoint, 
for instance, it would probably be 
safe to say that from 80% to 90% 


t} 


1e problem would be solved 
had 


this department. 


A third 


if we better information in 


functional necessity of 


card table, brooms, mops and a | 
suitcases—to take a not unusual ex a 
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the provision of direct access to 
to least a small amount of outdoor 
space, so arranged that it can be 
used for sitting and conversation in 
the summertime by adult family 
members and guests, and for play 
by small children. This means 
that it must be both private and 
controlled. In some regions this 
requirement would be satisfied by 
a porch, in others by an open ter- 
race. (This is substantially the 
same suggestion that was advanced 
last year in a speech to the AIA 
Baltimore Chapter by Dean Wil- 
liam Wurster of M.I.T. and re- 
printed in a recent issue of the 
Architectural Forum. As you may 
remember, Mr. Wurster described 
the important considerations in- 
volved in a very convincing way.) 

The significant fact here is that 
families live on the outside of their 
houses, as well as on the inside. 
Beside accommodating _ essential 
family and guest sitting, this space 
when properly arranged is a place 
where children can play with con- 
venient supervision, where the baby 
can be placed in its carriage when 
young and confined in its play pen 
when older, where bedding can be 
aired and sunned, where laundry 
can be dried (and sometimes done) 
and where almost all overflow ac- 
tivities likely to be crowded out of 


the interior of a minimum-sized 
dwelling can take place, weather 
permitting. 

This space will not serve its pur- 
pose if it is placed in too close eye- 
and ear-shot of adjoining families, 
of if the designer has been unable 
to confine or mark it off in some 
way from other outdoor space. 
Conversation should be possible at 
somewhere near a normal tone of 
voice, for instance, and direct views 
from nearby windows or outdoor 
areas of neighboring houses should 
be intercepted in some degree. 

The principal means towards 
achieving this objective will, of 
course, consist in the selection of 
appropriate types of dwelling-unit 
designs and their arrangement on 
the site in a manner which permits 
these small private areas to occur in 
a natural manner. Other design 
mechanisms for securing privacy 
the 


building wall in one case, short 


will consist of set-backs in 
spur walls at right angles to the 
outside wall of the house in an- 
other, and garden fences or screen 
planting in others. 

The necessity for control over 
this im- 
portance for small children’s play. 


space results from its 


The ordinary house set in the or- 
instance, 


dinary subdivision, for 


has access to considerable outdoor 
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space but this space is usually not 
at all private and (unless it hap- 
pens to consist of a porch) is far 
from being susceptible of con- 
venient control. Children, play- 
ing in the yard space of this typical 
present-day house, are not easily 
confined to any particular area 
where they can be supervised by the 
mother, unless the area is fenced 
or hedged. Children between 18 
months and 6 years, or more, need 
close supervision in their outdoor 
activities and if they cannot be 
easily supervised they are likely to 
be kept indoors. 


Control of the sort visualized 
here does not necessarily mean the 
enclosure of the yard space by a 
hedge, wall or fence, although this, 
of course, may be done if desired 
and if the budget permits. What 
is needed is some simple way of de- 
fining the area so that small chil- 
dren are given limits to which to 
confine their play, together with a 
durable type of surfacing so that 
the area may be intensively used. 
Other things being equal, these re- 
quirements would appear to be 
satisfied in this region by a paved 
terrace, bounded on two sides by 
walls (one of which would pre- 
sumably be the outside wall of the 
building) or on one side by a wall 


and on the other by a fence or 
screen planting. 

Finally, we believe that even the 
minimum adequate American home 
must make definite provision for 
certain after-hours and recreational 
interests of its occupants. We do 
not believe that a home is a place 
where a family merely eats, sleeps, 
bathes, cooks, does laundry and sits 
This list of 
(together 


in the living-room. 


elementary functions 


with others like them) excludes 
an entire group of household ac- 


tivities which, although _ indi- 
vidually of little general impor- 
tance and although different for 
different families in different re- 
gions, is nevertheless an_ indis- 
pensable part of the program for 
the designer of adequate housing. 

These recreational needs range 
from a requirement for space for 
an infant’s play pen to that for 
minor home-repair and carpentry 
activities. One of the most impor- 
tant of these requirements is for 
children’s indoor play space, not 
only for the children of the family 
in question but for one or two other 
children, as well. The point here 
is that dwellings should be so de- 
signed that children can bring their 
friends home occasionally, without 
being forced either to play entirely 
outside the dwelling or to add un- 
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reasonably to the housecleaning 
and straightening activities of the 
mother. In other words, we should 
not encourage the general use of 
space standards which permit the 
construction of dwellings so small 
that children are prevented from 
centering their friendships in the 
home where they naturally belong. 

The fourth requirement, there- 
fore, is either for a conventional 
basement or for what we call at the 
moment a “basement-equivalent” 
above grade, in which these and 
other essential household activ- 
ities can be accommodated. Such 
a “basement-equivalent,”’ of course, 
would have a much smaller area 
than that of any ordinary base- 
ment, since the size of the latter 
is determined by the ground area 
covered by the house, rather than 
by the amount of floor area actually 
needed for the activities which take 
place there. 

This “basement-equivalent” 
could take the form of an addi- 
tional room or space above grade, 
or its area could be used to enlarge 
two or more other rooms or spaces. 
These questions would have to be 
clarified by further study. The 


basic performance consideration in- 


volved here, however, seems per- 
fectly clear, namely, that the omis- 
sion of the traditional basement 
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from the minimum dwelling re- 


sults in a serious dislocation in 
family living unless a good-sized 
amount of space is substituted for 
the family’s use elsewhere in the 
unit. It would appear, therefore, 
that the minimum adequate dwell- 
ing must include the specific space 
provisions listed below, in addi- 
tion to those associated with the 
essential household furniture and 
fixtures referred to earlier. Need- 
less to say, the areas which will be 
assigned to these activities will in 
many cases overlap. These ex- 
tremely important activities are as 
follows: (a) children’s indoor play, 
(b) minor carpentry and home- 
maintenance activities, (c) adult 


hobbies, and (d) indoor clothes- 
drying. 


This, then, is an effort to out- 
line what Congress may mean by 
sound standards of livability and 


In 


conclusion, I would like to attempt 


size for adequate family life. 


brief answers to two very practical 
questions: First: What relation 
have these four functional require- 
ments to PHA Minimum Physical 
Standards and Criteria? 

The answer, of course, is that 
the latter are mandatory while the 
former are merely suggestions. 
PHA mandatory standards and 
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criteria attempt to put a space and 
livability “floor” under public 
housing design practices. They re- 
sult from what amounts to an ad- 
ministrative necessity. They define 
minimum, not maximum, require- 
ments. 

This leads up to the final ques- 
tion: Can we afford to build 
dwellings in accordance with such 
functional objectives as these? 

It seems to me that we must cer- 
tainly try. We must try to build 
this minimum adequate dwelling 
—which, of course, is not really 
one dwelling at all, but a series 
of different sizes and types to suit 
many different types of families in 
many different localities. We must 
try to build it within the funds 
available in each instance, utilizing 
our present knowledge of eco- 
nomical building techniques to the 
If this cannot be done, we 
should deviate from whatever func- 
tional requirements we favor as 


limit. 


little as possible, and then only on 
a temporary basis. In the meantime, 


we should devote maximum tech- 
nical effort and managerial study 
to reducing the costs of housing so 
that we can secure dwellings of the 
desired size and quality at the 
earliest moment thereafter. 

The point here is that you don’t 
compromise with your objective in 
these cases and you don’t give up 
the task of accurately defining this 
objective simply because you know 
you may not attain it in all cases, 
immediately. You simply make 
realistic compromises when neces- 
sary but leave the target itself un- 
impaired. 

So the answer to this final ques- 
tion must be a question itself: Can 
we afford to do anything else? Can 
we afford to spend seven billion 
dollars to put three and a half mil- 
lion people in dwellings which are 
deficient from the standpoint of 
minimum family living require- 
ments? I don’t think we can. I 
don’t think the country can afford 
to not have what it was trying to 
get, when the program is finished. 


News from the Educational Field 


MAsSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF 
‘TECHNOLOGY announces a sum- 
mer program in Space Heating 
with Solar Energy, to be given 
from August 21 to August 26, 


x 


1950. In 1938 Dr. Godfrey L. 
Cabot made a gift to M.I.T. for 
the purpose of exploring the pos- 
sibility of converting energy from 
the sun into useful forms. M.I.T. 
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feels that the results of space heat- 
ing investigations, inconclusive 
though they may as yet be, should 
now be made known. Details as 
to admission requirements, fees and 
living accommodations may be had 
upon application to Professor Wal- 
ter H. Gale, Director, Summer 
Sessions Office, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, Cambridge 


39, Mass. 


DrexeL INsTITUTE OF TECH- 
NoLocy, Philadelphia, will offer 
evening leading to the 
bachelor of science degree. Stu 
dents can qualify for the diploma in 
architecture by studies averaging 
three hours each evening for three 
nights a week over a period of six 
and one-half vears. ‘Thereafter, 
qualified students may take an ad- 
ditional two years to obtain the 
Bachelor of Science degree. 


courses 


LenicH University, Bethlehem, 
Pa., announces its second Product 
Design Seminar, to be held June 
26 through July 21 in Bethlehem. 


Various phases of industrial design 


will be discussed by forty or more 
speakers listed as members of the 
special faculty for event. 
Further details may be had from 
Einar M. Ramberg at the Univer- 
sity. 


this 


HIsTORICAL 
for the 
irs on American 
pg . 

in Coopers- 


New York Stat! 
ASSOCIATION 
third year, Semin 
Culture, to be held 
town, N. Y. There will be two 
separate sessions, July 2-8 and July 
9-15. Further details may be had 
from Louis Jones, Director, 
New York State Historical Asso- 


announces, 


ciation, Cooperstown, N. Y. 


VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITU- 


TION, Blacksburg, Va., announces 
es of interest to engi- 
‘The summet 
program, covering June 14 to July 
22, will pre introduction to 
techniques and the essentials 
of new developm Further de 
tails may be had from Professor 
D. H. Platta, Department of Ap 
plied Poly- 


ee eee 
technic Institution. 
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Calendar 


May 8-9: Annual Meeting of 
the Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Architecture, May- 
flower Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

May 9-10: Annual 
Meeting of The Producer’s Coun- 
cil, Washington, D. C. 

May 10-13: Eighty-second Con- 
vention of ‘The American Institute 


of Architects, Washington, D. C. 


Spring 


May 12-17: National Citizens 
Conference on Planning for City, 
State and Nation, Washington, 
D.C, 

May 17 Third Annual Con- 
vention of the Upper Midwest 
Hospital Conference, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; headquarters at the Hotel 
Nicollet. 

June 7-10: Annual Conference 
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of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, Bristol, England. 

June 14-July 22: Advance Sum- 
mer Cot in Structural Theory, 
Virginia Polytechnic Institution, 
Blacksburg, Va. 
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been considerable 
in accusing my good friend 

ue, Professor Goldwin 
the Columbia Clas 
», of editing the answer to my 
ent article We Preparing 
Future Ar for the Profes 
sion.” Even though the letter in 
the JOURNAL was of anonymous 
nature, I feel that a reply in part 
is necessary. 


Little did I 
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that I would 
any col in tl 
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reference to the Beaux-Arts Insti 
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tecture, Howev: - this certainly 
does not prevent my having a 
humble respect for the coef irs, the 
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ROESSNI R, Austin, 


achievements of science, agricul- 
ture, commerce and industry. 

June 26-July 21: Lehigh Uni- 
versity’s Second Product Design 
Seminar, Bethlehem, Pa. 

November 2-4: Annual Conven- 
tion of the N. Y. State Association 
of Architects, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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even wviluperative. 
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Tex. 


rd for the architectural 
schools, and the Beaux-Arts Insti- 
tute of the past, having cut my 
own architectural teeth on a Co- 
rinthian capital. my concern 
lies not entirely with past archi- 
tectural accomplishments, but look- 
toward the future with the 
and desire of creating and de- 
veloping an architecture geared to 
the mode of living of this genera- 
tion. 

Vigorous and progressive thought 
is not the special province of either 
youth or maturity, although a few 
of my associates in the profession 
may consider me in years. 
Howe approximately fifteen 
years of professional practice, three 
State registrations, a N.C.A.R.B. 
Certificate, and two university de- 
grees, have given me an insight 
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into the needs of the architectural 
student of today. This is not to 
be construed as an autobiography 
but rather as some meager evidence 
of my qualifications in helping 
guide the student into architecture 
as a truly professional man. 

I would not be so rash as to 
state that the University of Texas 
School of Architecture has a 
broader program than the schools 
of the past, which you have men- 
tioned ; however, I do believe that 
it certainly does possess a far bet- 


ter correlated curriculum than the 
schools of yesteryears. Many of 
the leading architects of the pro- 
fession have recently visited our 
School and have heartily endorsed 
our architectural approach to the 
profession. ‘This invitation, like- 
wise, is extended to you, Mr. 
Anonymous, to visit with us and 
become acquainted with our pro- 
gramming. “Are we preparing 
future architects for the profes- 
sion?” We are achieving that aim 
at the University of Texas. 


“Are WE PREPARING FUTURE ARCHITECTS 
FOR THE PROFESSION ?” 


By Go._pwin GOLDSMITH, F.A.1.A., Austin, Tex. 


OUR CORRESPONDENT in the 


March JourNAL, “One Who 
Shuns Publicity,” is too modest and 
as a result I have been accused of 


being the author. He is evidently 
almost a contemporary, but a little 
later at Columbia as the pugna- 
cious, red-headed Hornbostel was 
not a visiting instructor until after 
my time. 

I quite agree with Mr. Too- 
Modest that today’s students are 
indifferent to or disrespectful of the 
past; that is, many of them are. 
But he should remember that the 
past of which he speaks is, to them, 
practically antiquity. I could have 
been the great-grandfather of a 
10-year-old by now. What can 
even the present teachers of these 
students know of those fine Colum- 
bia faculty men he mentions. Their 


names give me a nostalgic feeling 
but to present-day youth the names 
are as meaningless as mine will be 
even to Texas students sixty years 
hence. 

The subjects of those days were 
fairly well correlated because each 
member of the faculty taught de- 
sign and consequently incorporated 
some of his specialty in the prob- 
lems. Between that time and now 
there seems to have been a period 
when design teaching was a speci- 
alty in itself. I know that during 
my long connection with the Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Schools of 
Architecture, now more than thirty- 
five years, the proper correlation 
of courses was often a main topic 
of discussion. I think most schools 
have come near the desired goal. I 
know we have at Texas—near the 
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goal but not yet perfect achieve- 
ment. 

There is one thing I can assure 
your unknown correspondent: the 
students at Texas who reach my 
fifth year classes have it rubbed 


into them that their disregard of 
the past in architecture and archi- 
tectural education leaves them prac- 
tically half-baked; and a _half- 
baked architect is as unpalatable as 
a half-baked potato. 


THe UN HEADQUARTERS—DEVELOPMENT FOR A FLYING DUTCHMAN 


By SHEPARD VOGELGESANG, Whitefield, N. H. 


FTER NINE MONTHS’ absence 
from New York, I visited the 
site of the Headquarters for the 
United Nations Secretariat on the 
New York East Side. The Secre- 
tariat Office building, now nearly 
complete, stands silhouetted against 
the river, the warehouses and in- 
dustries of Brooklyn and the stacks 
of a Manhattan power plant. 
American technology is everywhere 
apparent in the surroundings and 
on the site. The presence of tech- 
nology in America is taken for 
granted—we are habituated in 
most of our cities to the jostling 
of intellectual and spiritual ac- 
tivities by technical and industrial 
urgencies. We seem conditioned 
to overlook fantastic juxtaposi- 
tions of this sort. 

As I looked at the Headquar- 
ters | remembered standing within 
Sancta Sophia and before the 
Pyramids and the hangar at Orly 
and being moved by them. I 
waited for my response to this 
building. The aim at Monumen- 
tality is there. Though monu- 
mental intent might be disclaimed, 
the simplicity of the geometric con- 
cept is so related to the Pyramids 


and to the Washington Monument 
that one is compelled to consider it 
a monument. Monumentality, if 
it does anything, engages your emo- 
tions before your comprehension. 
The proportions of the present 
building suggest a match box and 
fail to establish size in relationship 
to the competing chimneys and 
multiple dwellings surrounding it. 
These at least have scale, which 
the building seems to lack totally; 
its structure might be a match box 
or a gate at a mammoth dam lock 
seen without benefit of human 
presence or of association with ob- 
jects scaled to human use. The 
scheme of enclosure for the build- 
ing seems to proclaim a show case 
—for what? I was forced to visu- 
alize an ant-like activity exposed 
to the eastern and western sun. 
There may be technological means 
of moderating the solar heating of 
these exposures, but expression of 
any shelter from it is lacking on 
the blank glass surfaces on the east 
and west sides. 

To this existing indicator of 
things to come, the imagination can 
add the other buildings, the ramps, 
the marquees, passerelles, auditoria, 
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boat landings, fountains, court 
yards and planting which have been 
seen on renderings of the project. 
These will contribute scale, but 
only when one is near enough to use 
them in imagination or in actuality. 
From any distance the “monu- 
ment” will produce the same im- 
pression one receives today. 


When I imagine this completed 
unit I come up with a business and 
shopping center for any metropolis 
in the world—something like 
Rockefeller Centre, but without 
submission to the New York rec- 
tangular plan which makes The 
Centre part of that city and with- 
out the Centre’s scale which result 
from multiplying a human require- 
ment. It would seem that, living 
in rents for so long, and being the 
victim of the housing shortage and 
of faint hospitality, the UN has 


done what so many of us all over 
the world have done. It has em- 
braced the anonymity of a rent in 
an urban center. It has gone 
further and renounced the human 
dimension as any indication of its 
magnitude. It might be as well that 
the buildings themselves could be 
converted to other purposes and 
that no great concept beyond the 
usual metropolitan fight for light 
and air was attempted. In time to 
come the Secretariat can move from 
its “rent” to a place where men 
and nature can expand together, 
with as little feeling of being tied 
to a locality as its individuals ex- 
perience when shifting their port- 
folios from an airport to a plane. 
Possibly before world government 
becomes a fact we shall retreat fur- 
ther in time and hold our councils 
again in a grove—with few if any 
technological improvements. 


As To THE Gorvon Guest EpiroriAL 


By Grevit_e Rickarp, New York 


FTER READING your guest edi- 
A torial in the February num- 
ber, written by the very charming 
Miss Gordon of House Beautiful, 
I found myself thinking of a boy in 
one of my high-school classes of 


many years ago. With probably 
good provocation the teacher one 
day gave him quite a severe dress- 
ing-down, in which she told him 
every saved-up thing she could 
think of. Not one fault was 
missed. Finally she was through. 


After a moment’s pause the boy, 
with wide-open, innocent eyes, 
raised his hand to ask a question. 

She said impatiently, “Yes, and 
now what?” 

“Oh, I just wanted to know if 
maybe, outside of all those things 
you said about me, you thought I 
was all right?” This broke 
through her resistance and brought 
forth a smile. One wonders if in 
this case there is in reserve just 
the tiniest smile. 
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Necrology 


According to notices received at The Octagon 


between January 8, 


ABEL, Victor DARWIN 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
ACKERMAN, FREDERICK L., F.A.LA. 
New York, N. Y. 
ADLER, DAVID, F.A.LA. 
Chicago, Ill. 
ATKINSON, ARTHUR Masson 
Tulsa, Okla. 
BACK, EUGENE 
New York, N. Y. 
BauME, EDWALL JAMES 
Long Beach, Calif. 
Beers, WILLIAM HARMON, F.A.LA. 
New York, N. Y. 
BERNINGER, DOMINIQUE 
Jenkintown, Pa. 
BIeBer, ALVIN CHESTER 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
BLAKE, THEODORE E., F.A.LA. 
New York, N. Y. 
BosworTH, F. H. JRr., F.A.1LA. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
Bross, PETER PAUL 
Rochester, Minn. 
Bryn, Einar C. 
Chappaqua, N. Y. 
BurTon, Fevix A. 
Waban, Mass. 
CAMPBELL, J. EDWARD 
Palatka, Fla. 
Cervin OLor Z. 
Rock Island, Ill. 
Cook, RicHarp L. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Cook, WELTON 
Corpus Christi, Tex. 
Cook, WILLIAM H. 
Youngstown, Ohio 


1949 and April 1, 1950 


Dixon, LAWRENCE MURRAY 
Miami Beach, Fla. 

DoNALDSON, ALEXANDER G. 
Detroit, Mich. 

DoNoVAN, JOHN JOSEPH 
Berkeley, Calif. 

DUNHAM, GEORGE FOOTE 
Orlando, Fla. 

EMMART, WILLIAM W. 
Baltimore, Md. 

FAITHFULL, CLAUDE A. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

FisLer, Epwarp C. 
Lyon, Mich. 

FRANKEL, Leon K. 
Lexington, Ky. 

Gai, Harry L. C. 
Flushing, N. Y. 


GAMBER, BRANSON VANLEER, F.A.LA. 


Detroit, Mich. 

GarTIN, Loris VERNON 
Studio City, Calif. 

Gigs, Rotanp C. 
Detroit, Mich. 

GiFFin, HuGH FINDLAY 
Fairmont, W. Va. 

GREEN, EDWARD B., F.A.LA. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Grecory, WILLIAM §. 
Orange, N. J. 

HERMAN, QuINCE EpWarp 
Hickory, N. C. 

HeYMAN, Davin JULEs 
Honolulu, T. H. 

Hisss, Henry C., F.A.LA. 
Nashville, Tenn. 

HIGHLAND, JOHN NORBERT 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Hopcson, Lesiie S. 
Ogden, Utah 
HuBERT, DERRICK 
Menominee, Mich. 
HuLsKEN, Peter M. 
Lima, Ohio 
HutTcHINson, Howarp R. 
New York, N. Y. 
JENSEN, ANTON 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Jones, Georce H. 
Portland, Ore. 
Jones, HAROLD STUART 
Boulder, Colo. 
KAEYER, ERIK 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


KAUFMANN, Gorpon B., F.A.LA. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
Keeper, CHAUNCEY H. 
Omro, Wis. 
KINGSBURY, PAUL 
San Marino, Calif. 
KITCHELL, BRUCE PAXTON 
West Palm Beach, Fla. 
Kraetscu, W. J. 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Kurriss, SELBy H. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
LAGERGREN, GUSTAF PETRUS 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Lewis, ERNEST FARNUM 
New York, N. Y. 
LitTLe, J. LOVELL, F.A.LA. 
Brookline, Mass. 
Lockie, JosePH A. 
Washington, D. C. 
Low, NORMAN LUTHER 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
MacKenzie, Lewis P. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
MANGET, JOHN VICTOR 
Atlanta, Ga. 
McMurray, Evucene A. 
Union, N. J. 


MEACHAM, STANDISH 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Miter, Marcus P. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

MILLER, HUBERT 
Goshen, Ind. 

Minick, JAMEs W. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

Mock, Ernest T. 
Tacoma, Wash. 

MOELLER, EpwArp HENRY 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Mooney, WILLIAM J. 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 

Murpuy, AMBROSE JEROME 
Providence, R. I. 

NELSON, FRANCIS A. 
Upper Montclair, N. J. 

OLpEFEsT, Epwarp G. 
Chicago, IIl. 

PALMER, JOHN SHEPARD 
Oswego, N. Y. 

Pepper, GEORGE WHARTON, JR. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

PICKELL, F. Gorpdon 
Detroit, Mich. 

POTEET, ALBERT J]. 
Lakeland, Fla. 

RaBIN, Harry HERMAN 
Yonkers, N. Y. 

RANDOLPH, FRANK L. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

RANTOUL, WILLIAM G., F.A.LA. 
Salem, Mass. 

REED, ALAN CAMERON 
New Orleans, La. 

RIEDELL, JOHN CONRAD 
Paris, IIl. 

Rose, RoBERT Epwin 
Cleveland, Ohio 

RUTHERFORD, W. A., JR 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

SAWYER, PHILIP, F.A.1.A. 
New York, N. Y. 
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SAYLER, WILLIAM H. 
Kansas City, Mo. 

SCHROEDER, J. LANGDON 
Bernardsville, N. J. 

ScHWAM, IRA DOUGLAS 
West Hempstead, N. Y. 

SCHWEIZER, ALBERT CHARLES 
Washington, D. C. 

SHARP, WALTER CALVERT 
Dallas, Tex. 

SHAWDE, JOHN CLIFFORD 
Ardmore, Pa. 

Simon, Epwarp P. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

SKINNER, ALBERT MERRIMAN 
Watertown, N. Y. 

SMALL, JOHN S. 
Chicago, IIl. 

SmiTH, OscAR BRYANT 
Short Hills, N. J. 

SPIELMAN, HAroLp G. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


STEELE, WILLIAM LA BARTHE, F.A.I1A. 


Neillsville, Wis. 
STEINKAMP, JOSEPH G. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
STOPHLET, MArK B. 
Toledo, Ohio 
STRANDBERG, CARL BERT 
Chicago, Ill. 
TANDY, VERTNER W. 
New York, N. Y. 
TEMPLE, SETH, J., F.A.LA. 
Davenport, lowa 
Tosey, Curtis 
Oakland, Calif. 
Turrorp, ALLAN DELOSE 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 


UpyjouNn, Hospart B., F.A.1LA. 
New York, N. Y. 
VAN DER Mekrr, W. J. 
Aurora, Ill. 
Wacker, F. R., F.A.LA. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
WATERMAN, H. H. 
Chicago, IIl. 
Wuire, Harry L. 
Royal Oak, Mich. 
Wuire, J. RUSSELL 
Albany, New York 
WrRicnT, FRANK A., F.A.LA. 
New York, N. Y. 
WriGHT, Marjorie KATHERINE 
Fayetteville, N. Y. 
WURDEMAN, WALTER C. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
YANIKE, WALTER C. 
Honolulu, T. H. 
Zook, R. HAROLD 
Chicago, Ill. 


HONORARY MEMBERS 

ANGELL, JAMES ROWLAND 

New Haven, Conn. 
Booru, GrorGce G. 

Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 
HILL, E. ROWLAND 

New York, N. Y. 
Witcus, Cor. WILLIAM JoHN 

Claremont, N. H. 
WINTER, EZRa 

Falls Village, Conn. 


HONORARY 
CORRESPONDING MEMBER 
SCHUMACHER, PROFESSOR FRITZ 
Wilschenbriicher Wy 65, Germany 


The Editor’s Asides 


Tue CENTRAL Texas CHAP- 
TER, like most of the AIA chapters, 


is casting about for a way to make 


the members attend more meetings. 
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One scheme suggested was to raise 
the Chapter dues from the present 
$17 (including $7 for the State 
Association) to $117. Attendance 
at a meeting would credit the 
member with $10. There are ten 
meetings in the year, so that if a 
member attended all of them his 
credits of $100 would leave his 
dues at the present $17. The 
Chapter turned the _ suggestion 
down. Goldwin Goldsmith then 
offered a resolution providing that 
the names of members who have, 
without adequate excuse, failed to 
attend at least one-half of the 
meetings for a calendar year shall 
be printed in the January issue of 
the Chapter’s publication, The 
Paragraph, and that the list shall 
be entitled Members DEMERITUS. 


Tue TENNESSEE ARCHITECT, 
shedding, I presume, a furtive 
tear, says that in the last half of 
1949 their State Board issued 
eleven licenses to practise archi- 
tecture, and fifty-two to practice 
engineering. 


AMONG THE EXHIBITS prepared 
in the Department of State for 
shipment to Havana, rumor has it, 
was a scale model of a_ house. 
While awaiting completion of the 
whole exhibit, the model was oc- 
cupied by rats, who found it con- 


venient in arrangement and scale. 
Everything would have been all 
right if the tenants hadn’t over- 
reached themselves and started to 
eat walls and partitions. 


Epwarp WEEKs, Editor of The 
Atlantic Monthly, says that the 
tragedy of disappearing America is 
that we who love the place never 
raise Our voices until it is gone. 
Well, voices are being raised to 
save Woodley, with the purpose of 
buying the estate and offering it to 
the National Trust (see page 210). 
Woodley, if you’ve forgotten, is 
one of the few large estates in the 
District of Columbia. It served as 
the Summer White House for 
Presidents Van Buren, Tyler, 
Buchanan and Cleveland. Henry 
L. Stimson bought Woodley in 
1929 and used it as his Washing- 
ton home when Secretary of State 
and again when Secretary of War. 
He gave it to Phillips Academy of 
Andover, and the Academy re- 


cently sold it to a real estate syndi- 
cate. A Citizens’ Emergency Com- 
mittee is now making an appeal 
for funds with which, if these are 
forthcoming in time, the property 


may be saved intact. If interested, 
make your check payable to “Save 
Woodley Committee,” 1764 K St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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Tested and Approved 
GREASE INTERCEPTORS 


Assure Efficient and Dependable Operation 





This plate attached to each Boosey Air- 
Away Grease Interceptor certifies that the 
flow capacity and grease holding capacity of 
each interceptor was established under the 
Industry Standard PDI-G 101 Test Pro 


PEASE wvreecerPtoRr 
- 7 ' ‘ teleeo 8Y UNITE state 
cedure and has an operating efficiency of NC IN ACCORDANCE WITH 

. ‘ . ry MING ANI DRAINAGE INSTITUTE 
90% or better. (Photostatic copies of test RNOARD 165) OO ee 


‘ w Rate 6 RtAst 
certificates available on request) ee Es 
ce) fe) 


Reproduction of U. S. Test- 
ing Co. plate attached to 
Boosey 1508-C Grease Inter- 
ceptors. 











For complete grease interceptor 
dependability, be sure that the 
total gallon capacity of the fixture 
does not exceed 2) times the tested 
and approved gallon per minute 
flow rate (GPM) of the connected 
interceptor. (See listing below) 
Maximum Boosey 

Gallon Grease G.P.M Grease 
Capacity Interceptor Flow Retention 
of Fixture Required Rating Pounds 

25 1508-B 10 20 


BOOSEY AIR-AWAY 7% ee 1s je 
GREASE INTERCEPTOR 62! : 


a 1508-E 25 50 
100 1508-G 40 80 


Larger Capacity Boosey Cast Iron Grease Interceptors. 


NORMAN BOOSEY MFG. CO. 


Division American Skein & Foundry Company 


420 NORTH LA SALLE ST. CHICAGO/10, ILLINO!TS 


Send for Special Literature on 
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HEF'S a way to give your clients 


at little or NO extra cost! 











inest L2Z-Zéece air conditioning 


These simple economies 
can offset its cost— 


LOWER-COST 
WINDOW CONSTRUCTION 


x (A L T 


NO FIREPLACE 


a 


NO PORCH 


NO ATTIC FAN 


Ps in new-home comforts today is All- Year 
Air Conditioning. Year round, the air is 
healthfully conditioned all through the house. 
Year round, the humidity is carefully controlled 
to eliminate stickiness in summertime and the 
drying-out tendencies of winter. Year round, 
the air is filtered clean—free of dust, dirt and 
pollen. Bracing in summer. Cosy in winter. The 
flick of a finger brings instant results. And by 
making the decision to include Servel All- Year 
Air Conditioning early in the planning stages, 
you can give your clients this ultimate in com- 
fort at little or no extra cost. 


Recent studies indicate that the additional ex- 
pense of the All- Year Air Conditioner—over and 
above a conventional heating plant —can be off- 
set by eliminating some of the usual features in 
a house. For instance, a house designed for All- 
Year Air Conditioning needs no porch, no fire- 
place, and no attic fan. Outside doors and win- 
dows may be kept closed; in fact, in many cases 
the glass may be fixed which permits the use of 
a simple wood frame. Therefore screens are not 
needed. And in most parts of the country, the 
total of these savings will enable you to include 
Servel's All- Year system at little or no extra cost. 


The Servel All-Year Air Conditioner can be 
easily adapted to any size, type, style or shape 
of home your client wants. Ask your local Gas 
Company for all the particulars or write to Servel, 
Inc., 9005 Morton Avenue, Evansville, Indiana. 


lt-Geat AIR CONDITIONER 














BUILD PRESTIGE . . . SATISFY 


CUSTOMERS This Easy, Economical Way 
BILL, YOULL BE GLAD | SPECIFIED NICHOLS LATER MR, LEE, | WANT TO PERSONALLY 


a8 NEVER-STAIN ALUMINUM NAILS FOR YOUR aj THANK YOU FOR USING ALUMINUM 

HOME. THEY WONT RUST LIKE ORDINARY Mm =NAILS ON MY HOME. ONE OF MY 
NAILS. THEY WONT STREAK OR STAIN MGR NEIGHBORS HAD TO REPAINT HIS HOME & 
PAINTED SIDING OR CAUSE SIDING TO Be” faa LAST WEEK BECAUSE OF RUSTED SIDING, 


LOOSEN THROUGH NAIL RUST. YET THEY , COST HIM #300. MY PLACE LOOKS 
COST LESS THAN 43.50 MORE THAN ORD- Name GOOD AS NEW - THANKS TO YOU AND 
INARY NAILS FOR YOUR FIVE-ROOM HOUSE 4 “ar NEVER-STAIN ALUMINUM rs 





Geo! THERE'S A BIG 
DIFFERENCE IN NAILS! 


Nichols Never-Stain Aluminum 
Nails are etched from head to 
tip for greater holding power 
. .. drive easily . . . lighter to 
carry . . . and cost less to 
apply because no countersink- 
ing or puttying is necessary! 
Billions have been used. 


A WIoDeE VARIETY OF 
TYPES AND SIZES 


NOW PACKAGED FOR THE JOB! 


Aluminum Roofing Nails © Wood Siding Nails—Casing or Sinker Head © Asbestos Siding 
Nails ® Rock Lath Nails © Shingle Nails © Asbestos Shingle Nails © Cedar Shake Nails 
® Driwall-Board Nails © Roofing Nails with or without Gora-Lee neoprene washers 


NICHOLS WIRE & ALUMINUM CO. 


General Ofiice and Plant — Davenport, lowa 
Branches — Mason City, lowa ‘ Battle Creek, Mich. 
South Deerfield, Mass. °® Oakland, Calif. © Seattle, Wash. 


ALUMINUM tS NOT A SUBSTITUTE! 











A vacuum powerful enough to pick up threads will 
do anything that is required in a store. 


Ready or Not— 


THE STORE MUST OPEN AT9 A.M. 


When you build or remodel a store, remember that the housekeeper will have 
the difficult job of keeping it clean. If profits are to be made cleaning must 
be done on scheduled time at a minimum cost. 


With all kinds of floor surfaces from rugs to linoleum, all kinds of debris 
from lint and paper to just plain dirt tracked in from the streets, and with 
a building full of valuable merchandise, fixtures and decorations, cleaning 
is the biggest single problem a store has to contend with. 


Large stores like Macy’s, Wanamaker’s and Bamberger’s find that the 
Spencer Vacuum Cleaning System cleans large areas faster and better. A 
small store reports that the cleaning is done in 40% less time. The life 
of carpets is increased, redecorating is less frequent. There are fewer clear- 
ance sales of soiled merchandise. And in the boiler room they save fuel 


enough by cleaning the boiler tubes to pay for the system in a few years. 
149-B. 
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ENCE _ CENTRAL AND PORTABLE — 
- HARTFORD © — “4 NING SOs a 
THE SPENCER TURBINE COMPANY, HARTFORD, oy 





An Accounting System 
designed for YOUR Office 


‘Two years of intensive effort by a Com- 
mittee of The Institute has resulted in the 
completion of a Cost Accounting System 
which is adapted to the special needs of 
architectural offices. 

Heart of the System is the Book of In- 
structions, available with each of the Offers; 
or sold separately at $5.00 per copy. In it 
are all necessary instructions, along with 
samples of most of the Forms, filled out as 
examples. 

The System can be purchased in three 
separate Offers. Each contains a year’s 
supply of Forms. Full information on the 
contents of each Offer, and prices of in- 
dividual Forms, may be obtained upon re- 


quest. 


Offer No. 1—$47.50 


Includes Instructions, Accounting Forms, 
Owner-Contractor Forms, Binders, with 
names imprinted on Binders and Forms 


Offer No. 2—$27.50 


Includes Instructions, Accounting Forms 
Owner-Contractor Forms. 


Offer No. 3—$17.50 


Includes Instructions, Accounting Forms. 
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THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


1741 New York Avenue, N. W., Washington 6, D. C 








Weathertight, insulated, 

Bilco roof scuttles have 
patented reverse action lift- 

ing levers that make opera- 

tion easy and hold doors 
open until manually released. 
Sponge rubber gasket around 
the door seals against air and 
moisture leaks. Integral cap flash- 
ing on curb assures weathertight 
connection between scuttle and 
roof. 


rugged, Bilco 


Economical and 


scuttles are specified by leading 
architects everywhere. There are 
sizes and types, both standard and 
special, to meet all requirements. 
See our catalog in Sweet's or 
write direct for complete data. 


Vitally needed home feature ...BILCO CELLADOORS 


Your home- 
building 
clients will 
appreciate 
the conveni- 
ence and safety of an outside base- 
ment entrance topped off with a 
Bilco Celladoor. All-metal units 
available either in copper-steel 
or aluminum, Celladoors provide 
permanent, trouble-free, conven- 
ient access to basements. Cost no 


more to install than old-fashioned 
wooden cellar doors, far less in 
the long run. Sold by leading 
building supply dealers. For com- 
plete details see Sweet's, Home 
Owners’ Catalogs or write direct. 


THE BILCO COMPANY 


184 HALLOCK AVE. 
NEW HAVEN 6, 
CONNECTICUT 


MANUFACTURERS OF ROOF SCUTTLES, WATERTIGHT SIDEWALK, SIDEWALK ELEVATOR. 
ASH HOIST, VAULT AND PIT DOORS AND BILCO CELLADOORS 








ECONOMICAL SAFE AND CLEAN 


Specify 
Corruform 


2. ECONOMICAL—Light high-strength — 
100,000 psi — steel to take construction 
abuse. No sag or material waste, concrete 
placed and finished by common practice on 
firm stable CORRUFORM. 


HIGHEST STANDARD—LOWEST COST 
—Patented Tough-Temper Corruform for con- 
crete in joist floors and roofs sets new stand- 
ards of appearance and safety. Corruform 
permits material and labor savings sufficient 
to reach minimum-cost joist construction. 


SEND FOR 
AIA FILE 
TODAY 


l. SAFE—Light rigid sheets and attachments 
easily placed. A secure form for trades and 
concrete. No stretch or side pull on joists, 
beams or walls. 












































3. CLEAN—No cleanup on floors below, no 
unsightly leakage, true and level. Bright dec- 
orative corrugated pattern for exposed ceil- 
ings, vinylprimed for painting, or galvanized. 


CORRUFORM SPECIFICATION — 
Standard-weight Corruform with 2-3/16 inch 
wide ¥% inch deep corrugations weighs .72 
lbs. per sq. foot, has a guaranteed average 
strength of 100,000 psi and single-test mini- 
mum strength of 95,000 psi. 


GRANITE CITY STEEL CO. 


Granite City, Illinois 
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